Modern Philology 


October, 1905 


CHAPMAN’S “AMOROUS ZODIACKE” 
“Tempore patet occulta veritas.” 
I 


In my Introduction to Elizabethan Sonnets, 1904, I gave, for 
I believe the first time, a long series of instances in which Eliza- 
bethan poets had without any kind of acknowledgment appropri- 
ated contemporary French verse. I showed that Elizabethan 
poets of all degrees of ability and reputation did not merely 
adapt the conceits and ideas of French poetry, but at times 
slavishly translated the French words and very often employed 
the French meters. 

I have at odd intervals, since the publication of my Introduc- 
tion, continued my researches into the relations between French 
and English literature at the end of the sixteenth century, and I 
have more than confirmed my published conclusions. I have 
added considerably to my store of pieces, which, despite the fact 
that they were presented to the Elizabethan public as original 
English poems, prove on investigation to be bold plagiarisms from 
the French. 

In one or two instances I find that I took in my Introduction 
too generous a view of the working methods of more than one 
Elizabethan poet. In the case of the “augmented” edition of 
Constable’s Diana of 1594, I only recently discovered that a so- 
called original sonnet there, which I thought to be a loose and 
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pardonable adaptation from Ronsard, was an exact translation 


from Desportes.’ 


could hardly go farther. 
columns : 


ConsTABLE, Diana (1594), 
Sixth Decade, Sonnet VIII 
Unhappy day! unhappy month and 
season ! 
When first proud love, my joys 
adjourning, 
Poured into mine eye (to her eye 
turning) 
A deadly juice, unto my green 
thoughts geason. 
Prisoner I am unto the eye I gaze 
on: 
Eternally my love’s flame is inburn- 
ing: 
A mortal shaft still wounds me in 
my mourning: 
Thus prisoned, burnt, and slain; 
the spirit, soul, and reason ; 
What tided me then, since these 
pains which annoy me, 
In my despair, are evermore in- 
creasing ? 
The more I love, less is my pain’s 
releasing : 
That curséd be the fortune which 
destroys me, 
The hour, the month, the season, and 
the cause, 
When love first made me thrall to 
lovers’ laws. 


A comparison of the English text with the 
French of Desportes is worth studying. 


The force of plagiarism 
I give the two sonnets in parallel 


Desportss, Diane (1573), 
Livre I, Sonnet XLVII 
Malheureux fut le jour, le mois et 
la saison 
Que le cruel Amour ensorcela mon 
ame, 
Versant dedans mes yeux, par les 
yeux d’une dame, 
Une trop dangereuse et mortelle poi- 
son. 
Helas! je suis tousjours en obscure 
prison ; 
Helas! je sens tousjours une bra- 
lante flame ; 

Helas! un trait mortel sans relache 
m’entame, 
Serrant, brflant, 

ame et raison. 
Que sera-ce de moy? Le mal qui 
me tourmente, 
En me desesperant, d’heure en heure 
j'augmente, 
Et plus je vay avant, plus je suis mal- 
heureux. 
Que maudicte soit donc ma dure 
destinée, 
L’heure, le jour, le mois, la saison et 
l'année 
Que le cruel Amour me rendit amou- 
reux. 


navrant, esprit, 


II 


But the immediate purpose of my present paper is to show 
that a more eminent Elizabethan poet than Constable, a poet of 
the intellectual capacity of George Chapman, did not disdain 


1The sonnet in question does not appear in the first edition of Constable’s Diana, 
which was issued in 1592, and of which I have consulted the single known copy in the 
Christie-Miller library at Britwell, near Maidenhead. The volume of 1592 contained only 
twenty-three sonnets in all; that of 1594 added fifty-four new sonnets which were described 
on the title-page as “divers Quatorzains of honorable and learned personages.” These 
personages have not been identified, and one of them, rather than Constable himself, seems 
responsible for the plagiarism from Desportes, which is cited above. 
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the common habit of plagiarism from the French. It would 
indeed, I believe, be difficult to match in the history of literature 
so unblushing an act of piracy on the part of a writer of great 
genius and repute as that which I now lay to Chapman’s charge. 

In 1595 Chapman published a little volume of verse bearing 
this title: 

Ouids Banquet of Sence. A Coronet for his Mistresse Philosophie, 
and his amorous Zodiacke. With a translation of a Latine coppie, 
written by a Fryer, Anno Dom. 1400. Quis leget haec? Nemo, Hercule 
Nemo, vel duo vel nemo: Persius. [Printer’s device of a gnomon rising 
from the sea waves, and casting a shadow on the water, with motto on a 
scroll in the sky above, “Sibi Conscia Recti.”] At London. Printed by 
I. R. for Richard Smith, Anno Dom. 1592. 

This volume seems to be the second that Chapman published. 
His first publication, also in verse, came out one year earlier 
under the title of The Shadow of Night. Great biographical 
interest attaches to Ouids Banquet of Sence. It is a very rare 
book. Only two perfect copies’ seem known in England. Of 
these one is at the Dyce Library at South Kensington and the 
other was formerly in the Corser collection.’ An imperfect copy 
is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I have made use of the 
perfect copy in the Dyce Library. It is a quarto of thirty-five 
leaves in admirable preservation. The signatures run from A 
to I,. 

The volume opens with a dedication “To the Trvlie Learned 
and my worthy Friende, Ma. Mathew Royden.” Royden or 
Roydon was a little-known writer of verse, who reckoned among 
his intimate friends Sidney, Marlowe, Spenser, and Lodge, as 
well as Chapman; all held him in high esteem and appreciated 
his critical powers. In conformity with the spirit of the quota- 
tion from Persius which figures on the title-page of Ouids Ban- 
quet of Sence, Chapman complains in his address to Roydon of 
“the wilfull pouertie” of public taste, which insists on excessive 
simplicity of style in poetry. Chapman argues that poetic art 
requires subtlety, and no mere “plainness,” in the presentation 
of ideas. He denies the right of “the prophane multitude” to 


1 The British Museum Library contains only a copy of a reprint of 1639, 
2 Cf. Corser’s Collectanea, Part IV, pp. 283-89. 
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judge of “high and hearty invention expressed in most signifi- 
cant and unaffected phrase.” The poems that follow are offered 
as a specimen of his “high and hearty invention.” Every line, 
indeed, of Chapman’s preface is a direct assertion that he is 
offering to a public which is difficult to please the ripe fruits of 
his own individual, original, and profound genius. 

Five sonnets follow the author’s prefatory dedication. Of these 
the first is ascribed to Richard Stapleton, the second to Tho. 
Williams of the Inner Temple, and the fourth to I. D. of the 
Middle Temple (i. e. Sir John Davies), while the other two are 
anonymous. The general burden of the commendatory verse is 
that Chapman is an original English poet of an excellence which 
gives him a literary rank only second to that allowed to Ovid. 

A close examination of the volume puts a strange and myste- 
rious complexion on the author’s declared pretensions to origi- 
nality, which his friends accepted without qualification. An 
appreciable part of the volume, at any rate, curiously confutes the 
printer’s motto on the title-page, “Sibi conscia recti.” My 
research seems to illustrate more pertinently a second printer’s 
motto at the extreme end of the volume: “Tempore patet occulta 
veritas,” 

Four separate poems are included in the rare little book. The 
first, which bears the title of ‘‘Ouids Banquet of Sence,”’ is a 
somewhat licentious description of the poet Ovid’s emotions on 
witnessing the emperor Augustus’ daughter Julia (otherwise 
called Corinna) in the bath, and of his endeavors to gratify each 
sense in turn as he surveys the seductive scene. The second 
poem is a sequence of ten sonnets entitled ““A Coronet for his 
Mistresse Philosophie,” in which the poet condemns the habitual 
celebration by contemporary sonnetteers of ‘love’s sensual 
empery.” On these two poems I do not propose to dwell at 
present. The third poem, “The Amorous Zodiacke,” is more 
familiar than any of the others to students of Elizabethan liter- 
ature, and that alone I examine here in detail. 


1 The device at the end of the volume shows the figure of Time, with his scythe and 
hourglass, dragging by the hand a naked woman from a rocky cave. The picture is 
encircled by a scroll bearing the motto, “‘Tempore patet occulta veritas,” together with 
the initials of the printer, R. S. (Richard Smith), at the bottom. 
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With regard to the fourth and last poem in the volume doubt 
is justifiable as to Chapman’s authorship. It is avowedly no 
original composition, but a translation from the Latin. The title 
runs “‘The Amorous Contention of Phillis and Flora translated 
out of a Latine coppie, written by a Fryer, Anno. 1400.” The 
English verse is followed by ninety-five verses,—the opening 
lines of a Latin poem entitled “Certamen inter Phillidem & 
Floram.” The English writer is here translating with some 
literalness a medizeval Latin poem, which was at one time wrongly 
attributed to Walter Mapes. The original probably dates from 
the twelfth century;' it is far earlier than the year 1400, to which 
the superscription assigns it. The rhyming metre of the Latin 
is carefully followed in the English. With regard to the author- 
ship of the English rendering, it is curious to note that in 1598 
it was separately reissued, and was then assigned to another’s 
pen—to the pen of “R. 8S. Esquire.” R. S. may very probably 
be Richard Stapleton, who prefixed commendatory verse to Chap- 
man’s volume of 1594. The title of the reissue of 1598 ran: 

Phillis and Flora. The sweete and ciuill contention of two amo- 
rous Ladyes. Translated out of Latine, by R. S. Esquire. Aut 
Marte vel Mercurio. Imprinted at London by W. W. for Richarde 
Johnes. 1598. 

It is likely enough that Chapman had no hand at all in the 
translation of “Phillis and Flora,” but civilly rendered his friend 
Stapleton, whose work it was, the service of including it in his 
volume. 


III 


Whatever doubts attach to Chapman’s relation with the fourth 
and concluding section of his Ouids Banquet of Sence, it is quite 
clear that the third section, containing the poem entitled ‘‘The 
Amorous Zodiacke,” in thirty six-lined stanzas, is his own handi- 
work. He led his readers to believe that the verses were his 
original composition. There is no truth in this pretension. As 


1The Latin poem, “De Phillide et Flora,’’ seems to have been first printed in the 
Beytrage zur Geschichte und Literatur, etc., von J. Christoph Freyherrn von Aretin, Part 
IX, pp. 301-9, Munich, September, 1806. There is a thirteenth-century copy of the Latin 
poem in the British Museum, MS Harleian 978, fol. 115 vof. This was printed in 1841 in the 
Latin poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, edited by Thomas Wright for the 
Camden Society, pp. 258-67. 
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a matter of fact, “The Amorous Zodiacke”’ is a translation, con- 
trived with singular exactness, of a French poem entitled ‘Le 
zodiac amoureux,” by a living French author, who first published 
his work anonymously in Paris in 1587, reprinted it again anony- 
mously in 1588, and published it for a third time, and then under 
his own name, in 1594, the year preceding the appearance of 
Chapman’s English version. 


The author of ‘‘Le zodiac amoureux”’ 


was Gilles Durant, sieur 
de la Bergerie. He was born at Clermont in the Auvergne, 
about 1550, and died at Paris in 1615, after a long and success- 
ful career at the Paris bar. Durant’s leisure was devoted to 
poetry, mostly of an amorous kind. His verse was not always 
free from licentious coarseness, but some of his lyrics have grace 
and charm. A long sequence of sonnets which he addressed to 
an imaginary mistress, whom he called Charlote, abounds in con- 
ventional conceits. His best-known work was a spirited transla- 
tion into French of Pancharis, a series of Latin love-poems by 
his fellow-townsman and close friend, Jean Bonnefons (1554- 
1614). To the first edition of Bonnefons’ Latin Pancharis (1587) 
Durant appended a second part, which bore the title, “Imitations 
tirées du Latin de Jean Bonnefons, avec autres amours et mes- 
langes poétiques, de l’invention de lAutheur” (i. e. Gilles 
Durant); and among these “amours et meslanges poétiques” 
“Le zodiac amoureux”’ first appeared. This volume was reissued 
in 1588 without change. In 1594 Durant’s contributions 
reappeared separately under the title of Les Quvres poétiques du 
sieur de la Bergerie, avec les imitations tirées du Latin de J. 
Bonnefons. 

Chapman does not seem to have been the earliest English 
Elizabethan poet to have studied Durant’s “‘ Le zodiac amoureux.” 
Barnabe Barnes in his swollen miscellany of verse entitled 
Parthenophil and Parthenophe, which was published as early as 
May, 1593, has twelve sonnets, xxxii—xliii, in which he likens the 
progress of his amorous passion to the journey of the sun through 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. Barnes does not translate Durant’s 
verse literally, but he closely reflects the Frenchman’s sentiment 
and imagery. Chapman, on the other hand, is wholly dependent 
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on Durant. ‘Le zodiac amoureux” is not free from impropriety, 
and Chapman is no more squeamish than his French master. 

It will be seen from the reprint of the French and English 
poems, which is given below, that Chapman’s “Amorous Zodi- 
acke” owes nothing whatever to his own invention. Not only is 
Durant’s language accurately, and indeed servilely, reproduced, 
but his meter is borrowed, and many of his rhymes are angli- 
cized with curiously halting effect. Chapman omits five of 
Durant’s stanzas toward the end of the poem, but he scarcely 
gives any other indication of striving after originality. He does 
not reproduce the name of Durant’s imaginary mistress, “ Char- 
lote”; he contents himself with addresses to “ Deare Mistres” or 
“Gracious Loue.” 

Chapman’s slavish endeavors to anglicize the French epithets 
of Durant often cause him grotesque embarrassment. Durant’s 
“les neiges Riphées (stanza 21, 1. 4) is a clear reference to the 
snows of the Riphzwan mountains in Scythia, which are familiar 
to classical students. But Chapman’s reproduction of this 
expression of Durant in the English words, “the white riphees,” 
is a linguistic offense which it is difficult to pardon. Most of 
Chapman’s English is clear and intelligible, but ‘the white 


riphees” has parallels, of which the following are examples (I 
italicize in both the French and English the words mainly con- 
cerned) : 


Stanza 7. M’empestrant parmy l’or de tes beaux crepillons. 
And fetter me in gold, thy crisps implies. 


Stanza 8. La Terre encore triste, & feroit ouverture. 
The earth (yet sad) and ouverture confer. 


Stanza 15. S’eschaufferoit encor’ dans la signe suyuant. 
Should still incense mee in the following sign. 


Stanza 23. Au sortir de ce lieu si brave et magnifique. 
To sort from this most braue and pompous signe. 


IV 


A comparison of the French original of Durant with the 
English rendering of Chapman will sufficiently attest the justice 
of my conclusions. In the following reprint the spelling and 
punctuation of the originals have been carefully respected : 
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THE AMOROUS ZODIACK 
By Grorce CHAPMAN 


From “Ouids Banquet of Sence. A 
Coronet for his Mistresse Philoso- 
phie and his amorous Zodiacke. 
With a translation of a Latine cop- 
pie, written by a Fryer, Anno Dom. 
1400. ... London. Printed by I.R. 
for Richard Smith, Anno Dom. 1595.” 
(In the Dyce Library at South Ken- 
sington.) Sigs. F, recto—G, verso 

1. I Neuer see the Sunne, but sud- 

dainly 
My soule is mou’d, with spite and 
ielousie 
Of his high blisse in his sweete 
course discerned : 
And am displeasde to see so many 
signes 
As the bright Skye vnworthily 
diuines, 
Enioy an honor they haue neuer 
earned. 


. To thinke heauen decks with 
such a beautious show 
AjHarpe, a Shyp, a Serpent, anda 
Crow ; 
And such a crew of creatures 
of no prises, 
But to excite in vs th’ vnshame- 
fast flames, 
With which (long since), Ioue 
wrongd so many Dames, 
Reuiuing in his rule, theyr 
names and vices. 
. Deare Mistres, whom the Gods 
bred heere belowe 
T’ expresse theyr wondrous powre 
and let vs know 
That before thee they nought 
did perfect make 
Why may not I (as in those signes 
the Sunne) 
Shine in thy beauties, and as 
roundly runne, 
To frame (like him) an end- 
lesse Zodiack. 


LE ZODIAC AMOUREUX 
By Gittes Durant 


From “Imitations Tirées du Latin 
de Jean Bonnefons, avec autres 
amours et meslanges poétiques de 
Vinvention de l’Autheur.” . ; 
Paris, printed by Abel L’Angelier, 
1588. (In the British Museum.) 

Page 44 

Iamais vers le Soleil ie ne tourne la 

veué, 

Que soudain, de dépit, ie n’aye l’ame 

émeué, 
En moy mesme jaloux de sa feli- 
cité: 

Et porte 4 co[n] tre-coeur qua[n]d ie 

uoy tant de Signes 

Luyre dedans le Ciel, ores qu’ils soient 

indignes 
De iouyr d’un honneur qu’ils n'ont 
point merité. 

Pe[n]sez qu’il fait beau voir deda{n]s 

les cieux reluire 

Un serpent, un corbeau, un Nef, une 

lyre, 
Et un tas d’animaux qui ne servent, 
sinon 

De nous ramenteuoir les impudiques 

flames, 

Dont Iupiter iadis abusa tant de 

femmes, 
Qui sont reuiure au Ciel leurs vices 
et leur nom. 


Charlote, que les Dieux icy bas firent 
naistre 
Pour mo[{n]strer leur pouuoir, et no’ 
faire cognoistre 
Qu'lls n’avoient rien creé dauant 
toy de perfait ; 
Que ne m’est-il permis, comme au 
Soleil du Mo[njde, 
De luyre en tes beautez, et d’une 
course ronde 
En faire un Zodiaque & iamais, 
comme il fait ? 
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. With thee Ile furnish both the 


yeere and Sky, 
Running in thee my course of 
destinie : 
And thou shalt be the rest of 
all my mouing, 
But of thy numberles and perfect 
graces 
(To giue my Moones theyr ful in 
twelue months spaces) 
I chuse but twelue in guerdon 
of my louing. 


5. Keeping euen way through euery 


excellence, 
Ile make in all, an equall residence 
Of a newe Zodiack; a new Phoe- 
bus guising, 
(without altering the 
course of nature) 
Ile make the seasons good, and 
euery creature 
Shall henceforth reckon day, 
from my first rising. 


When 


. To open then the Spring-times 
golden gate, 
And flowre my race with ardor 
temperate, 
Ile enter by thy head, and haue 
for house 
In my first month, this heaven- 
Ram-curled tresse: 
Of which, Loue all his charme- 
chains doth addresse: 
A Signe fit for a Spring so 
beautious. 


. Lodgd in that fleece of hayre, 
yellow, and curld, 
Ile take high pleasure to enlight 
the world, 
And fetter me in gold, thy 
crisps implies, 
Earth (at this Spring spungie 
and langorsome 
With enuie of our ioyes in loue 
become) 
Shall swarme with flowers, & 
ayre with painted flies. 


De toy ie fournirois & le Ciel & l’an- 
née, 
I’acheuerois en toy ma course desti- 
née, 
Tu serois le seiour de tout mon 
mouuement: 
Mais du nombre infiny de tes graces 
perfaites 
(Pour rendre en douze moys mes 
Lunes satisfaites) 
Ie n’en voudroy choisir que douze 
seulement, 


Errant par ces beautez, d’une juste 
cadance, 
Ie ferois en chacune égale residence, 
D’un nouueau Zodiaque, aussi nou- 
ueau Soleil: 
Lors, sans rien alterer l’ordre de la 
Nature, 
Je rendroy les Saisons: & chasque 
creature 
Se reigleroit le iour 4 mon premier 
resueil, 


Pour ouurir du Printemps la saison 
redorée, 
Et commencer mon cours d’une ar- 
deur temperée, 
I’entreroy par ton chef, & auroy 
pour maison 
Durant le premier moys, ceste Tresse 
bessonne : 
Tresse dont Cupidon tous ses liens 
fagonne, 
Signe forte 4 propos pour si gaye 
saison. 


Couché sur la toison de ceste Tresse 
blonde, 
Ie prendroy grand plaisir 4 esclairer 
le monde, 
M’empestrant parmy l’or de tes 
beaux crepillons : 
La terre 4 ce Printemps, de morne & 
la[n]goureuse, 
A l’enuy de nos ieux, deuenué amou- 
reuse, 
Seroit pleine de fleurs & lair de 
papillons. 
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8. Thy smooth embowd brow, where 
all grace I see, 
My second month, and second 
house shall be: 
Which brow, with her cleere 
beauties shall delight 
The Earth (yet sad) and ouer- 
ture confer 
To herbes, buds, flowers, and 
verdure gracing Ver, 
Rendring her more then Som- 
mer exquisite. 


. All this fresh Aprill, this sweet 
month of Venus, 
I will admire this browe so boun- 
teous : 
This brow, braue Court for 
loue, and vertue builded, 
This brow where Chastitie holds 
garrison, 
This brow that (blushlesse) none 
can looke vpon, 
This brow with euery grace 
and honor guilded. 
. Resigning that, to perfect this my 
yeere 
Ile come to see thine eyes: that 
now I feare ; 
Thine eyes, that sparckling 
like two Twin-borne fires, 
(Whose lookes benigne, and shin- 
ing sweets doe grace 
Mays youthfull month with a 
more pleasing face) 
lustly the Twinns signe, hold 
in my desires, 
. Scorcht with the beames these 
sister-flames eiect, 
The liuing sparcks thereof Earth 
shall effect 
The shock of our ioynd-fires 
the Sommer starting: 
The season by degrees shall 
change againe 
The dayes, theyr longest durance 
shall retaine, 
The starres their amplest light, 
and ardor darting. 


Ton beau Front re-uouté, ot toute 
grace loge, 
Seroit mon second moys & ma se- 
conde loge; 
Ce front resioiiiroit de sa sere- 
nité 
La Terre encore triste, & feroit ouver- 
ture 
Aux herbes, aux bouto[n]s, aux fleurs, 
a la verdure, 
Et rendroit le Printe[m]ps plus 
gaillard que l’Esté. 


Le long de cest Auril, doux mois de 
la Cyprigne, 
T’admireroy ce front plein de dou- 
ceur benigne, 
Ce front braue palais d’Amour & 
de Vertu: 
Ce front que Chasteté tient en sa 
sauuegarde, 
Ce front que sans rougir iamais on 
ne regarde, 
Ce front de toute grace & d’hon 
neur reuestu. 


Le quittant a la fin, pour acheuer ma 
route, 
Ie viendroy voir tes Yeux qu’encores 
ie redoute 
Tes yeux qui esclaira([n]s comme 
deux feux iumeaux 
(Dont le regard benin & la douceur 
luysante 
Rendroie[n]t du moys de May la face 
plus plaisante) 
Ont a bon droit le lieu du Signe des 
Gemeaux. 
Me brulant aux rayons de ces Flames 
iumelles, 
La Terre en sentiroit les viues étin- 
celles, 
Le choc de nos deux feux feroit 
naistre l’Esté: 
La Saison peu a peu deuiendroit al- 
terée, 
iours seroient aussi de plus 
longue durée, 
Tant ces Astres sont pleins d’ar- 
deur & de clairté. 


Les 
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2, But nowI feare that thronde in 


such a shine,! 
Playing with obiects, pleasant 
and diuine, 
I should be mou’d to dwell 
there thirtie dayes: 
O no, I could not in so little 
space, 
With ioy admire enough theyr 
plenteous grace, 
But euer liue in sun-shine of 
theyr rayes. 
3. Yet this should be in vaine, my 
forced will 
My course designd (begun) shall 
follow still; 
So forth I must, when forth 
this month is wore, 
And of the neighbor Signes be 
borne anew, 
Which Signe perhaps may stay 
mee with the view, 
More to conceiue, and so desire 
the more. 
. It is thy nose (sterne to thy 
Barke of loue) 
Or which Pyne-like doth crowne 
a flowrie Groue, 
Which Nature striud to 
fashion with her best, 
That shee might neuer turne to 
show more skill: 
And that the enuious foole, (vsd 
to speake ill) 
Might feele pretended fault 
chokt in his brest. 
5. The violent season in a Signe so 
bright, 
Still more and more, become 
more proude of light, 
Should still incense mee in the 
following Signe: 
A signe, whose sight desires a 
gracious kisse, 
And the red confines of thy 
tongue it is, 
Where, hotter then before, mine 
eyes would shine. 


” 


1 Misprint for “ sign. 


Or’ ie doute bien fort si estant en ce 
Signe, 
Iouissant d'un obiect si plaisant & si 
digne, 
Ie me contenterois d’y estre trente 
iours. 
Non, non, ie ne scaurois en si petit 
espace 
A mon aise mirer leur beauté ny leur 
grace. 
le croy que ie voudrois y demeurer 
tousiours. 
Mais ce seroit en vain: 
forcée 
Suyuroit bon gré mal gré sa course 
commencée : 
Sur la fin de ce moys il les fau- 
droit quiter, 
Et au signe d’aprés, soudain venir 
renaistre, 
Signe, dont la beauté m’empescheroit 
peut-estre 
De plus penser en eux & de les re- 
gretter. 


ma volonté 


C’est ce beau Nez traitis, qui dedans 
ton visage 
Paroist ainsi qu’un Pin au milieu 
d’un bocage, 
Que Nature (ce semble) en faisant 
& tasche 
De bien former, afin qu’il n'y eut que 
redire 
Et qu’un sot enuieux, coustumier de 
médire, 
Desirant s’en mocqueur se trouuast 
empesché. 
En un Signe si beau, la Saison vio- 
lente 
Tousiours de plus en plus deuenué 
insolente, 
S’eschaufferoit encor’ dans le Signe 
suyuant ; 
Signe qui, 4 le voir, desire qu’on le 
touche 
D’un baiser gracieux, c’est ta mi- 
gnarde Bouche 
Ou ie me feroy voir plus chauld 
qu’auparauant. 
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16. So glow those Corrals, nought 
but fire respiring 
With smiles, or words, or sighs 
her thoughts attiring 
Or, be it she a kisse diuinely 
frameth; 
Or that her tongue, shoakes! for- 
ward, and retires, 
Doubling like feruent Sirius, 
summers fires 
In Leos mouth,’ which all the 
world enflameth. 


. And now to bid the Boieall signes 
adew 
I come to giue thy virgin-cheekes 
the view 
To temper all my fire, and tame 
my heate, 
Which soone will feele it selfe 
extinct and dead, 
In those fayre courts with mo- 
destie dispred 
With holy, humble, and chast 
thoughts repleate. 
. The purple tinct, thy Marble 
cheekes retaine, 
The Marble tinct, thy purple 
cheekes doth staine 
The Lilies duiie equald with 
thine eyes, 
The tinct that dyes the Morne 
with deeper red, 
Shall hold my course a Month, if 
(as I dread) 
My fires to issue want not 
faculties. 
. To ballance now thy more ob- 
scured graces 
’Gainst them the circle of thy 
head enchaces 
(Twise three Months vsd, to run 
through twise three houses) 
To render in this heauen my la- 
bor lasting, 
I hast to see the rest, and with 
one hasting, 
The dripping tyme shall fill the 
Earth carowses. 


1T, e., “shakes”; var. lect., shoots.” 


Aussi ces beaux couraux rie[n] que 
feux ne respire[n]t 
Soit qu’ils forment un riz, qu’ils par- 
lent, qu’ils soupirent, 
Soit que mignardement ils se lais- 
sent baiser : 
Soit que la langue encor’ s’élance & 
se recule 
Pour redoubler l’ardeur, comme la 
Canicule 
Brule, au Lyon, le Monde & le fait 
embrazer. 


De 1a, pour dire adieu au Maisons 
Boreales, 
Ie viendroy visiter tes Ioties Virgi- 
nales, 
Pour temperer mes feux & dompter 
mon ardeur, 
Qui bien tost se verroit esteinte & 
amortie 
Dedans ce beau seiour, couuert de 
modestie, 
Remply de sainte honte, & de 
chaste pudeur. 
La pourprine couleur de tes Ioués 
marbrines, 
La marbrine couleur de tes Ioués 
pour »rines, 
Ces liz si proprement aux oeilletz 
égalez, 
Ce taint qui fait rougir celuy-la de 
l’Aurore, 
Me retiendroient un moys: & si ie 
crains encore 
Que mes feux au sortir n’en fussent 
dé-solez. 
Aprés (pour balancer tes graces plus 
secrettes, 
Contre celles qu’on voit dessus to[n] 
chef pourtraites) 
Ayant usé six moys 4 courir six 
maisons, 
Pour rendre dans le Ciel ma peine 
continué, 
Ie viendroy voir le reste, & tout d’une 
ventie 
Aux humains ie rendroy les plus 
mornes saisons. 
2 Misprint for “‘ month.” 
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. Then by the necke, my Autumne 
Tle commence, 
Thy necke, that merrits place of 
excellence 
Such as this is, where with a 
certaine Sphere, 
In ballancing the darknes with 
the light, 
It so might wey, with skoles! of 
equall weight 
Thy beauties seene with those 
doe not appeare. 
. Now past my month t’ admire 
for built most pure 
This Marble piller and her lynea- 
ture, 
I come t’ inhabit thy most gra- 
cious teates, 
Teates that feed loue upon the 
white riphees, 
Teates where he hangs his glory 
and his trophes 
When victor from the Gods 
war he retreats. 
. Hid in the vale twixt these two 
hils confined, 
This vale the nest of loues, and 
ioyes diuined 
Shall I inioy mine ease; and 
fayre be passed 
Beneath these parching Alps; 
and this sweet cold 
Is first, thys month, heauen doth 
to us vnfold 
But there shall I still greeue 
to bee displaced. 
. To sort from this most braue and 
pompous signe 
(Leauing a little my ecliptick 
lyne 
Lesse superstitious then the 
other Sunne,) 
The rest of my Autumnal] race 
Ile end 
To see thy hand, (whence I the 
crowne attend,) 
Since in thy past parts I have 
slightly runne. 


1 Misprint for “ scales.” 


Ie commenceroy donc par to[n] Col 
mon Autonne, 
Col qui merite bien qu'une place on 
luy donne 
Telle que celle-cy, ou d’un certain 
compas 
En balangant la Nuit avecques la 
lumiere, 
Il puisse balancer en semblable ma- 
niere 
Tes beautez que l’on voit & que 
l'on ne voit pas. 
Ayant passé mon moys, 4 mirer la 
structure 
De ce pilier de marbre & sa linea- 
ture, 
Ie viendrois habiter tes Tetons gra- 
cieux : 
Tetons qu’Amour poistrist da{n]s les 
neiges Riphées, 
Tetons ot il append sa gloire & ses 
Trophées 
Quand vainqueur il revie{n]t de 
co[m]batre les Dieux. 
Tapy dans le Vallon d’entre ses deux 
collines, 
Vallon Nid des Amours & des Graces 
divines, 
Ie serois A mon aise; & auroy beau 
passer, 
Sous l’abry de ces mons, la premiere 
froidure 
Dont le Ciel en ce moys nous feroit 
ouuerture, 
Mais aussi ie seroy fasché d’en de- 
placer. 
Au sortir de ce lieu si brave & ma- 
gnifique, 
Me destournant un peu de ma ligne 
Ecliptique 
(Moins superstitieux que n’est l’au- 
tre Soleil) 
T'iroy paracheuer le reste de l’Au- 
tonne 
A voir ta belle Main, dont i’attens la 
couronne 


Que i’ay peu meriter en chantant 
ton bel oeil. 
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24. Thy hand, a Lilly gendred of a 
Rose 
That wakes the morning, hid in 
nights repose: 
And from Apollos bed the vaile 
doth twine, 
That each where doth, th’ Idalian 
Minion guide; 
That bends his bow; that tyes, 
and leaues untyed 
The siluer ribbands of his little 
Ensigne. 


. In fine, (still drawing to th’ Ant- 
artick Pole) 
The Tropicke signe, Ile runne at 
for my Gole,! 
Which I can scarce expresse 
with chastitie. 
I know in heauen t’ is called Ca- 
pricorne 
And with the suddaine thought, 
my case takes horne, 
So, (heauen-like,) Capricorne 
the name shall be. 
. This (wondrous fit) the wintry 
Solstice seaseth, 
Where darknes greater growes 
and day decreseth, 
Where rather I would be in 
night then day, 
But when I see my iournies do 
encrease 
Ile straight dispatch me thence, 
and goe in peace 
To my next house, where I may 
safer stay. 
. This house alongst thy naked 
thighs is found, 
Naked of spot; made fleshy, 
firme and round, 

To entertayne loues friends 
with feeling sport: 
These, Cupids secret misteries 

enfold, 
And pillersare that Venus Phane? 
vphold, 
Of her dear ioyes the glory, and 
support. 
1 Misprint for “ goal.” 


Main qu'un Liz enge[n]dra d’une Rose 
vermeille, 
Main qui resueille ]’Aube alors qu'elle 
sommeille, 
Qui du lit de Phoebus entr’rouure 
le rideau: 
Main qui guide par tout le mignon 
d’Idalie, 
Main qui bande son arc, Main qui lie 
& de-lie 
Les ribans argentez de son petit 
bandeau. 


En fin, tira{n]t tousiours vers le Pole 
Antarctique 
Ie viendrois attraper l'autre Signe 
Tropique, 
Signe que ie ne puis chastement 
exprimer : 
Ie sgay qu’icy le Ciel l’appelle Capri- 
corne, 
Et puisque en y pensant soudain mo{n] 
cas prit corne 
Ie le veux, comme au Ciel, Capri- 
corne nommer. 
Ce lieu fort & propos tient l’hyuernal 
Solstice 
Ou lobscurité croist & le iour s’ape- 
tisse, 
Aussi plus volontiers i’y seroy nuit 
que iour: 
De fait quand ie verroy les iournées 
s’accroistre, 
Ie le quiteroy 14, et m’en iroy pa- 
roistre 
En la maison suiuante oi ie feroy 
seiour. 
Cestre Maison d’apres, ce sont tes 
Cuisses nués 
Nués de toute tache, arrondies, char- 
nies, 
Qui servent aux Amans d’ébat & 
d’entretien, 
Qui cachent le secret des amoureux 
mysteres, 
Cuisses les deux pilliers du Temple 
de Cytheres, 
Des doux ieux de Cypris la grace & 
le soustien. 


2 Misprint for “* fane.” 
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28. Sliding on thy smooth thighs to 
thys months end; 
To thy well fashiond Calues I 
will descend 
That soone the last house I 
may apprehend, 
Thy slender feete, fine slender 
feete that shame 
Thetis sheene feete, which Poets 
so much fame, 
And heere my latest season I 
will end. 


[Not translated by Chapman.] 


L’ENVOY 


9. Deare mistres, if poore wishes 
heauen would heare, 
I would not chuse the empire of 
the water; 
The empire of the ayre, nor of 
the earth, 
But endlessly my course of life 
confining 
In this fayre Zodiack for euer 
shining, 
And with thy beauties make 
me endles mirth. 


[Not translated by Chapman.] 


Glissant au bout du moys sur ces 
Cuisses polies, 
Ie me larrois aller par tes Greues 
iolies 
Pour gaigner vistement la derniere 
Maison : 
Ce sont tes petis Pieds, petis Pieds 
qui font honte 
Aux beaux Piés de Thetys, do[n]jt 
l’o{n] fait tant de conte, 
En eux ie finiroy la derniere sai- 
son. 


Alors, assez recreu d'une si belle 
traite, 
Au lieu de reposer & de sonner retraite 
(Pour rendre mon labeur tousiours 
continuel) 
Ie me r’efforcerois, et sans reprendre 
haleine, 
T'iroy voir de rechef mon Mouton & 
ma laine, 
Poursuiuant sans repos ce trauail 
anniiel. 


Mignonne, si souhaits avoie[n]t lieu 
par le Mo[njde, 
Ie me souhaiteroy ny l'Empire de 
l’onde, 
Ny l’ Empire de lair, ny de la Terre 
aussi ; 
Ie voudroy seulement, sans cesse, me 
conduire 
Par ce beau Zodiaque, & tousiours y 
reluire 
Ioiiissant 4 iamais de tes beautez 
ainsi. 
Cela m'estant permis: ces coureurs 
de Pianettes 
Qui font couler ga bas tant de vertus 
secrettes 
Et forgent (ce dit-on) les heurs & 
les malheurs, 
N’y seroient plus logez: la seule mere 
nile 
Du petit Archerot y seroit bien veniie 
Tous les autres iroient chercher 
logis ailleurs. 
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[Not translated by Chapman.] 


[Not translated by Chapman.] 


. But gracious Loue, if ielous hea- 


uen deny 
My life this truely-blest va- 
rietie, 
Yet will I thee through all the 
world disperse, 
If not in heauen, amongst those 
brauing fires, 
Yet heere thy beauties (which 
the world admires) 
Bright as those flames shall 
glister in my verse. 


Lonpon. 


Saturne est trop resueur: Iupiter 
est trop sage: 
Ce grand Dieu belliqueur est de trop 
fier courage : 
Le messager des Dieux ce n’est 
qu’un babillard: 
La deesse des bois elle est trop in- 
constante : 
Venus demeureroit, son humeur me 
contante, 
Ie ne voudrois icy rien qui ne fust 
gaillard. 


N’elle ne moy n’aurions maisons par- 
ticulieres, 
Car indifferemment reluiroient nos 
lumieres 
En chasque station ; mais si i’estoy 
forcé 
D’en prendre une 4 mon gré que ie 
pourrois élire, 
Souuent au Capricorne on me verroit 
reluire 
Ce resueur de Saturne en doit estre 
chassé. 


Charlote, si le ciel ialoux de mon 
enuie 
Par si beau changement ne veut heu- 
rer ma vie, 
Tu ne lairras pourtant de luyre a 
l’univers : 
Sinon dedans le Ciel entre les feux 
celestes, 
Pour le moins icy bas tes beautez 
manifestes 
Comme les feux du Ciel luiront de- 
dans mes vers. 


SipneEy LEE. 





ON THE ORDER OF THE CANTERBURY TALES: 
CAXTON’S TWO EDITIONS 


When William Caxton printed his second edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, he prefixed to it a brief but famous “‘Prohemye,” 
in which he tells the story of its origin. He had printed the first 
edition, he says, believing the copy which he used to be true and 
correct, not knowing that it was one of those which “wryters haue 
abrygyd it and many thynges left out / And in some places haue 
sette certayn versys / that he neuer made ne sette in hys booke.” 
But some unknown “gentylman,” having made Caxton aware of 
these defects, offered him the loan of a true copy, according to 
Chaucer’s “owen first book,” in consequence of which Caxton set 
again to work, and delivered from the press, some six years after 
his earlier edition, a copy of the Canterbury Tales which he says 
he had “dylygently ouersene and duly examyned to thende 
that it may be made accordyng vnto his [Chaucer’s] owen 
makyng.” 

Full appreciation of the way in which Caxton performed his 
self-imposed task is possible when parallel reprints of the two 
texts, the earlier and the later, shall lie before us, and not until 
then. But, failing that comparison, some general notes on the 
differences between the two editions may demonstrate, not only 
the marked divergences of the second from the first, but also the 
impossibility of discussing the relations of the manuscripts and 
prints of the Canterbury Tales on the limited body of evidence 
yet before us. 

I have used for this comparison the Caxtons owned by the 
British Museum, the first edition from the Royal Library, the 
second from the Grenville collection. The former is 10374 
inches, of 372 leaves, 29 lines to the full page; the second is 
10! X74 inches, of 312 leaves, 38 lines to the full page. A 
manuscript note by Grenville, affixed to the fly-leaf of his copy, 
states that he had had the twenty-one leaves missing from his 
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volume facsimiled from the perfect copy in St. John’s College, 
Oxford, at heavy expense. 

The superficial appearance of the page in the two editions 
presents marked differences. In Caxton IT the stanzaic poems 
are well spaced (except “Sir Thopas’’); the headings and colo- 
phons are also spaced and mark off distinctly the divisions between 
tales; and running-titles throughout, as well as signatures in the 
lower recto, give the book a practical usable clearness not seen in 
Caxton I. Caxton I is without these features; the division between 
tales is noted, but the line or two of “Here endeth.... And 
foloweth ....” is merely inset, not spaced so as to catch the eye. 
Both editions have small black directors, over which are printed 
the somewhat rude and thinly colored red capitals at the begin- 
ning of tales and of important paragraphs. The second edition is 
adorned with woodcuts' of the pilgrims, at the beginning of each 
tale and before the corresponding section of the Prologue; not the 
least interesting of these is one, in the Prologue, representing the 
pilgrims seated at a round table’ presided over by the Host, who 
has at his right hand a man with a feather in his cap, evidently 
the Knight, and at his left a woman in a high pointed headdress. 
There are twenty-four people at the table. 

Neither edition has title-page, place, or date. The second has 
the ““Prohemye” before the Prologue, with Caxton’s name at its 
close. Both conclude with the Retractation, after the Parson’s 
tale. 

In indicating the textual differences of the two Caxtons, I have 
used a tabular form to show the arrangement of tales in each; 
and a second table gives the number of lines in each tale, with 
subjoined notes on important points. 

1 See the Bibliographical Society’s Transactions, Vol. VI, face p. 38, for woodcut of the 
Shipman and a few lines from this Caxton; in Pollard's Zarly Illustrated Books (1893), 
p. 222, and in Garnett and Gosse’s English Literature, Vol. I, p. 152, is reproduced, reduced, the 


page bearing the cut of the Canon's Yeoman. See also Dibdin, Typographical Antiquities, 
Vol. I, p. 300; and the woodcut of the Squire in Duff’s William Caxton, to face p. 58. 


2This cut, according to Pollard, loc. cit., p. 225, was afterward used by de Worde in 
Lydgate’s Assembly of the Gods. It is reproduced in Simonds’ Student's History of English 
Literature and in Mather’s edition of The Prologue, the Knight's Tale, etc. 
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According to Professor Skeat’s note on the arrangement of 

the Tales,’ there are four leading types among the manuscripts, as 

follows: 

I. A,B',D,E,F,C,B4,G,H,I.— Refenaen (Cvmbudye) 

° ? , > ? ’ b , ’ oo v 
This is Tyrwhitt’s order, and is found in the Ellesmere and 
related texts. In the opinion of Henry Bradshaw,’ this arrange- 
ment of tales, accompanied by other peculiarities discussed 
below, was “the result of editorial supervision exercised after 
Chaucer’s death.” To Professor Skeat, however, this arrange- 
ment appears the only Chaucerian one, though neither in the 


1 Oxford Chaucer, Vol. IV, Introduction. 2 Collected Papers, p. 104. 
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Academy for 1891, Vol. II, p. 96, nor in the Oxford Chaucer 
does he give his reasons for so asserting. 
A,B',D,E,F,G,C,B?,H,I. 

Seen, for example, in MS Harley 7334. According to Bradshaw, 
this type seems “the most authentic.” 

III. A,B'F',D,E,F?,G,C,B?,H,I. 

Seen, for example, in MS Lansdowne 851. This type was not 
treated separately by Bradshaw. 

IV. A,B',F',E%,D,E',F*,G,C,B3,H,I1. 

Seen, for example, in MS Harley 7333. Caxton I shows this 
order. 

It has long been recognized that the original form in which 
the Canterbury Tales were circulated, perhaps that in which they 
were worked upon by Chaucer himself, was fascicular, booklike, 
and in several or many parts. Only in this way can we explain 
the systematic confusion which we find in the manuscripts, and 
only in this way can we imagine Chaucer as working over an 
unfinished poem of such character and scope. In this connection two 
manuscripts in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge—R. 3, 
19 and R. 3, 21 —are suggestive. These volumes, written for the 
most part in one and the same hand, are composed of fascicules 
or booklets of from eight to forty leaves, which were numbered 
by the scribe before he began to write. The soiled condition of 
the first and the last pages, and the existence, at the end of several 
fascicules, of numbered blank leaves, show that these booklets 
were used separately and later combined into a volume; and the 
breaking of two fascicules in the codex R. 3, 19, plainly to be 
seen from the old numbering, illustrates how a fragment of the 
Canterbury Tales could have been split by some early bookmaker. 
We may also note such stanzaic displacements as are found in the 
Fairfax and in the Harley texts of “La belle dame sans merci,” 
explained by Professor Skeat,' the similar confusion of leaves in 
the “Testament of Love,” and the displacement in the “‘Romaunt 
of the Rose.”* The confusion by tens in the stanzas of the “ Letter 
of Cupid” as contained in the codices Fairfax 16, Bodley 638, 
Tanner 346, and Digby 181—a group of Chaucerian codices upon 
which I am at present engaged—points, with the other instances 

1 Chaucerian and Other Pieces, p. liv. 2 Ibid., p. xx. 

3 See Notes and Queries, Vol. I (1894), p. 446. 
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given, to a kind of separability in some early manuscripts, either 
by folios or by fascicules, which only can account for the dis- 
arrangements in their descendants. 

Doubtless some facts of this sort were in the mind of Professor 
Skeat when he disposed of his types IIT and IV as arising from 
the “fundamental” or Ellesmere type by “splitting;’ and yet it 
requires more than this simple hypothesis to account for conditions 
existing in the principal manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales. 
Take, for example, one of the most conspicuous differences among 
the manuscripts, that at the close of the Man of Law’s tale. In 
the Ellesmere type the link after the Man of Law is cut out, the 
D group (Wife of Bath-Friar-Sompnour) following; this link is 
in Harley 7334 used to introduce the Sompnour, the same group 
following as in the Ellesmere; in Harley 7333 and some twenty 
other manuscripts this link binds the Man of Law’s tale to the 
Squire’s; and in one manuscript alone, the Selden, it introduces 
the Shipman, whose tale directly follows—an arrangement which 
recommended itself to Bradshaw and to modern editors. In the 
varying versions of this link, that is, the difference consists in the 
name which stands in line 17 —sometimes ‘“‘Sompnour,” sometimes 
“Squyer,” in one manuscript “Shipman.” 

It is noticeable in all these varieties that the pilgrim who is 
introduced at this juncture bears a name beginning with S, notice- 
able especially when we remember that nearly all the company 
has still to speak. The question suggests itself whether the name 
in the Man of Law’s end-link could have been deleted by Chaucer 
in a working copy, the S alone remaining legible, so that the word 
was read in various ways by later scribes. Being but scribes, they 
naturally altered the sequence of tales to correspond. 

Such a conjecture opens a plausible explanation for the 
differences among the manuscripts at this point. The inappro- 
priate union between the B' fragment and the Squire’s tale, the 
inappropriate language put into the mouth of the Squire in the 
B' end-link, would be due to the misreading of the half-illegible 
word as “ Squyer”; and the excision of the entire link from the 
Ellesmere group (speaking in terms of Bradshaw’s theory) would 
be not unnatural, inasmuch as the link either contained no legible 
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name, or agreed with Harley 7334 in introducing the Sompnour, 
whose tale does not immediately follow. The conditions in 
Harley 7334 are of especial interest, not only because of the great 
value of this enigmatic codex, but because of the opinion of ten 


Brink’ that Chaucer had the Sompnour in view at this point. And 
we must notice that in at least two other manuscripts, Royal 17 
D xv and Rawl. Poet. 223, the link reads “Sompnour,” though 
the Squire’s tale follows. These latter cases may possibly be 
explained as contaminations; the B' fascicule, with its end-link, 
might have been transcribed from the Harley 7334 type, and 
copying continued from a manuscript having the Squire’s tale 
next, no change of name being made by the scribe. Harley 7334 
would then appear to us, in this respect as well as in so many 
others, as the representative of a working copy. 

One manuscript only, the Selden, shows a bond between Man 
of Law and Shipman. No attention is paid by editors to its 
arrangement otherwise; the allusion to Rochester which the frag- 
ment headed by the Shipman contains (in the Monk’s prologue) 
naturally promotes it to a position above the D fragment with its 
mention of Sittingbourne, ten miles farther from London; and 
Bradshaw, by assuming that the Man of Law’s end-link was the 
Shipman’s prologue, obtained a second confirmation for his “lift”’ 
of the Shipman, etc. fragment up to B' in the agreement of the 
Man of Law’s “thrifty” (prologue, 1.46) with the Host’s “thrifty” 
in the Shipman’s prologue. Surely, however, the variations seen 
in the manuscripts after the Man of Law’s tale—variations con- 
fined to the introduction of an S-pilgrim— go to show that the 
Man of Law’s end-link is in truth an end-link ; in which case the 
use of the word ‘‘thrifty” in both the prologue and the epilogue 
would have nothing to do with the order of the tales.’ 

1 History of English Literature, Vol. II, p. 160. 


2This explanation is, of course, directly at variance with the statements of Skeat, 
Oxford Chaucer, Vol. IV, p. 418. But anyone who assumes, with Professor Skeat, that the 
Man of Law's end-link, now called the Shipman’s prologue, was intended by Chaucer as a 
prologue, is under obligation to explain how that prologue came to be separated from its 
tale and placed before another to which it had no applicability, the Squire’s; also to 
explain how three manuscripts, one of them of antiquity and authority, obtain the name 
“Sompnour” at this point; and also to explain the coincidence that all three of these 
names— “Shipman,” “Squyer,’ “‘Sompnour’’— begin with S and are of much the same 
length. 
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The geographical fitness of the position now given B* is the 
main argument of modern editors for their deviation from the 
order in all sound manuscripts. But to accept this arrangement 
as Chaucer’s, we must make very extensive assumptions. In the 
first place, we must assume that in this respect, and only in this 
respect, the Selden manuscript is authoritative; that its muddled 
arrangement otherwise’ is error and its arrangement here truth ; 
that the sequence Man of Law-Shipman does not come from a 
misreading like that which put the Squire after the Man of Law, 
but from Chaucer’s own copy. In the second place, we must 
assume that, although the feminine pronouns of the Shipman’s 
tale, the promise of the Man of Law to speak in prose, the second 
Nun’s terming herself an unworthy ‘‘sone of Eve,” etc., were 
inconsistencies to be filed out later, the time and place allusions 
of the links are all correct and final; that Chaucer could not, for 
instance, have planned his Monk and Nun’s Priest as a separate 
piece of work, with a partially written head-link placing his Monk 
at Rochester, the most important stage of the journey, and then 
have connected the bit with B* without revision. And all this 
turns upon the third, and fundamental, assumption of most 
students, except ten Brink: that the Canterbury Tales are a torso, 
a vertebral column from which some of the bones are missing, 
but with the remaining parts duly proportioned to fit a conception 
of the whole which was clearly sketched in the author’s mind. 

Yet the counter-assumption is equally defensible, that the 
Canterbury Tales are not a torso; that the fragments contain 
contradictions which do not permit of their organic union; and 
that the “ Chaucerian” order of the tales exists more clearly in our 
imaginations than it did in Chaucer’s. Certainly, in discussing 
that order, the condition of the manuscripts deserves more atten- 
tion than it has yet received. It may well be that no amount of 
comparative study will enable us to discover one ultimate type of 
arrangement; but some explanation of the differences among 
existing types we may reasonably look for; and that explanation 
will lie at the basis of any sound classification of the manuscripts 
of the Tales. 


1 See Chaucer Society Trial Tables, with Part I of the Siz-Tezxt. 
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Of the several classifications or preliminary classifications 
which have been made, that by Bradshaw and the less thorough 
one by Skeat are based in part upon the order of the tales in the 
manuscripts; but Bradshaw indicated other tests necessary 
toward a grouping, which Professor Skeat has not carried out. 
The elaborate scheme drawn out by Liddell on the results of 
Zupitza,' and that by Koch in his recent edition of the Pardoner’s 
prologue and tale, are based solely upon the text conditions in a 
part of one fascicule—a test which can by no means be regarded 
as final. 

In default of that critical comparison of the entire mass of 
evidence which lies in the future, a tentative classification of the 
manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales may be founded upon these 
data: The order of the tales in every manuscript, accompanied 
necessarily by notes explaining whether that order be the original 
one, or whether the book shows signs of displacement; general 
notes upon the state of the text in every manuscript, with especial 
attention, as Bradshaw required, to the links; minute notes upon 
the state of the text in some few portions of the work— portions 
taken preferably from different fascicules. A classification not 
relying upon all these sorts of evidence must be regarded as 
unconvincing. The remark of the Atheneum reviewer* when 
discussing Liddell’s “critical” text of the General Prologue, is 
pertinent here, that a critical text which assumes the correct- 
ness of Zupitza’s classification of the manuscripts of the Par- 
doner’s tale, and assumes also the applicability of that classifica- 
tion to the Prologue, takes positions which are not beyond 
dispute. 

In this connection, it is instructive to compare Professor Koch’s 
derivation of the later Caxton from Caxton I, based upon the text 
conditions of the Pardoner’s tale in the two prints, with the condi- 
tions of the two Caxtons as wholes. To illustrate this, I present 
two groups of facts, notes upon some of the points which Brad- 
shaw selected as tests, and a brief survey of minor textual details. 

Bradshaw’s points were, in part: the treatment of the Squire’s 
head-link and end-link, of the Merchant’s head-link, the stanza 


1See Chaucer Society Specimens, etc., Part IV, p. xvii. 2 Vol. II. (1901), p. 598. 
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arrangement at the end of the Clerk’s tale, the position of the 
“modern instances” in the Monk's tale, the position of the G 
fragment, and the presence or absence of ‘“‘Gamelyn.” 


There is no tale of Gamelyn in either Caxton. 

The G fragment in both Caxtons precedes C and B’. 

Neither Caxton has any prologue to the present Shipman’s tale; in 
Caxton I that “prologue” is used to connect Man of Law and Squire, as 
in Skeat’s Class IV, Bradshaw’s Class I. In Caxton II this link also 
introduces the Squire, but the Merchant’s tale (E’) has been inserted 
between Man of Law and Squire. 

In both Caxtons the Merchant’s prologue begins, “Weping and 
wayling,” etc.; that is, it opens with the line appropriate for connection 
with the close of the Clerk’s epilogue, though it does not follow the 
Clerk’s tale in either Caxton. The tale of the Clerk ends, in both Cax- 
tons, with the line, “And lat hem care and wepe and wringe and waille;” 
that is, with the line ready for connection with the Merchant; but in 
both Caxtons the stanza of the “Verba Hospitis” appears after this 
envoy. 

In Caxton I the Franklin’s prologue is as in the Oxford Chaucer, 
Vol. IV, p. 426, and the preceding “Words” of the Franklin to the 
Squire do not appear; in Caxton II these “ Words” are present, and the 
fusion of the F group is thus complete. There is no “false” fusion of 
Squire and Merchant in Caxton I; and, as remarked, the close of the 
Clerk’s tale is in both editions adapted for the sequence of the Mer- 
chant’s. It is thus possible to regard the position of the Merchant’s tale 
in Caxton II as due to fascicular displacement, especially as in this 
second edition the end-link connection Man of Law-Squire also appears, 
broken by the intrusion of the Merchant’s tale. But as Caxton II shows 
the completed Squire-Franklin group, it possibly derives from a later 
working form of the poet’s manuscript, in that fascicule at least, though 
retaining the erroneous union Man of Law-Squire. May we then infer, 
from these conditions in the two Caxtons, that the group Clerk—-Merchant 
was arranged by Chaucer before that of Squire-Franklin was completed? 
The difference in the position of the Merchant in the two Caxtons could 
then be accounted for by supposing that in the archetype of Caxton I 
the Man of Law and the Squire formed one fascicule; while in that of 
Caxton II they did not, and the intrusion of the Merchant booklet 
between them was thus possible. 

In Caxton I the Monk’s tale is minus the tragedies of Adam, Peter of 
Spain, and Peter of Cyprus; in Caxton II the tragedy of Adam is in its 
place as seen, e. g., in Skeat’s edition; but the two Peters are inserted 


1See Oxford Chaucer, Vol. IV, p. 424. 
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between Czesar and Croesus, not between Zenobia and Nero, in which 
latter position we find, in both Caxtons, the tragedies of Barnabo and 
Ugolino. The interruption to the Monk is in Caxton I made by the 
Host, and the lines (5-24) belonging to the Knight do not appear; in 
Saxton IT the interruption is by the Knight, seconded by the Host, as in 
modern editions. Shall we deduce from this that Chaucer made another 
improvement in his plan at this point, or is this one of the abridgments 
of Caxton I mentioned in the “prohemye” ? 

To summarize. We have in both Caxtons an original order 
A B'F’, disarranged in Caxton ITI; in both Caxtons we have the 
sequence GC B’H I; in both Caxtons the D group is complete; 
in both Caxtons E' and E* are complementary, though the fasci- 
cules are separated; and in Caxton II, as opposed to Caxton I, we 
have a completed F group. Now, judging, as I must at this dis- 
tance, from the scattered data afforded by the Chaucer Society, 
there seem to be at least two main groups in the class of manu- 
scripts which append the Squire’s tale to that of the Man of Law, 
as do the Caxtons. One of these classes has no “ Words of the 
Franklin to the Squire,” has the Merchant’s prologue and tale 
next after the Squire’s tale, and the tale of the Franklin lying 
next to that of the Clerk. The other class, though also showing 
superficially the order F’ E’, has the “‘ Words of the Franklin” at 


the close of the Squire’s tale, with the word ‘‘Merchant”’ substi- 
tuted for “Franklin” to make the link fit the next ensuing tale. 
Such a distinction illustrates with force the justice of Bradshaw’s 
insistence that Chaucer’s own tale, the links framing all the sepa- 


rate narratives, is the essential thing in determining the classes 
of the manuscripts; it illustrates also the opinion of ten Brink 
that in the earlier stages of the Canterbury Tales the four tales 
of Clerk, Merchant, Squire, and Franklin represented four sepa- 
rate fragments, at a later stage formed into a definite whole. 

The relation of Caxton II to this second class is hard to deter- 
mine. A manuscript showing this peculiarity—the ‘“ Words of 
the Franklin” added, but forced upon the Merchant, whose tale 
follows— may have been originally like the other class described, 
and have obtained later access to an F" fascicule from which it 
took the “ Words,” easily inserting them into the blank space 
which many manuscripts leave after the Squire’s tale; the change 
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of “Franklin” to “Merchant” 


reader who noticed that the Merchant’s tale came next. 


could then suggest itself to any 
As the 
manuscript back of Caxton II had its Merchant’s tale displaced, 
and its F fused, no question arose. 
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The principal difference between the two Caxtons as regards 
order is in the F group. The textual differences are more 
marked. I give in Table II a list, in parallel columns, of the 
number of lines in Caxton I, Caxton II, and in the edition of 
Professor Skeat, with a few notes on special differences. 

In some of these cases Caxton’s second edition is fairly paral- 
lel with the best modern editions as represented by that of Skeat; 
while the first edition differs, textually, by the omission of a line 
or two. Such less important divergences—e. g., in the Nun’s 
Priest’s tale or the Physician’s tale—TI have not especially noted 
in this general and summary paper. But the apparent absence 
of a line, as in the description of the Monk in the Prologue, does 
not always mean merely that; nor does agreement in number of 
lines with the standard, as in the description of the Clerk, always 
mean textual agreement. I shall note here such differences as 
seem of interest, citing by the lines of the separate tales, that is, 
by those bracketed in Skeat’s edition. 

In the Prologue, the last few lines of the Prioress’ descrip- 
tion and the first few of the Monk’s present in Caxton I this dif- 
ference from Caxton II and from the standard: 


Another nonne with hir ther was 

Ful fair of hewe and bright of faas 
That was her chapeleyn and prestis thre 
A monk ther was fair for the maistre 
Whiche afore that tyme hadde be 

An out ryder he loued venore.' 


This gives the description of the Prioress an additional line, and 
would do the same in that of the Monk but that ll. 197, 198 are 
omitted from the Prologue. The description of the Friar does 
not contain, in Caxton I, the two lines beginning “And yaf a 
certeyn ferme;” Caxton II has this couplet. In the description 
of the Clerk, Caxton I renders ll. 305 ff. as follows: 


1 Morell, in his edition of the Prologue and Knight's tale, 1737, again printed 1740, gives, 
in his list of “‘ Various Readings,” these six lines, marking them as from a Trinity College, 
Cambridge, manuscript. As he knew and used both the manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales still at Trinity College—R, 3, 3 and R, 3, 15—this agreement in corruption with 
Caxton I may be examined into; and the agreement becomes still more interesting when we 
find Koch saying, on pp. li, lii, of his edition of the Pardoner’s tale, that there is in the text 
of that tale a close correspondence between Caxton I and Trinity College R, 3, 15. 
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(1. 305 omitted) 

Short and quyk and high of sentence 

Sownyng moral vertu was his prudence 

And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche 

And therwith ful softe was his speche. 
The result is the same number of lines as in Caxton II and the 
standard. In the description of the Pardoner, 1. 672 reads in 
Caxton I: 

Ful lowde he song com hidir lene grom ; 
and the last two lines are: 

To wynne siluer as he wel can 

Therfore he song the merier than.’ 

Passing from the Prologue to the Tales, we find in the 
Knight’s tale very noticeable differences, Caxton I omitting lines, 
transposing lines, and often distorting the text to absurdity. It 
omits ll. 290-303, jumping from the “sworn” at the end of 1. 289 
to the “‘sworn” of 1. 303 to complete the couplet. Other omis- 
sions are ll, 335-42, 363-66, 735-44 (note the rime at beginning 
and end of the omitted passage), 1154-59, 1643, 1644, 1745, 
1746, 1929-34 (note how the eye would travel from “Jupiter” 
to “Jupiter”), and 2041, 2042. The differences between the 
two Caxtons in points other than omissions are too numerous to 
be given here. But note |. 1419 with its ‘Theseus clothis” 
instead of “Th’ encens the clothis,” and the complete ruin of 1. 925 
in Caxton I, which changes Theseus’ “eyen lighte” into ‘“eyen 
blake & vglye,” the rime-word next following being altered to“‘hye.” 

Caxton I several times alters or loses the rime-word; thus, 1. 
1164 is changed to “. . . . with his owen hors,” the rime dis- 
appearing. But if all the distortions of Caxton I in this Tale 
were here noted, this sketch would swell to a volume; and even a 
report of the frequent cases in which the first edition fuses two 
lines and inserts a verse, thus transforming the text without 
altering the number of lines or the trend of the narrative, would 
unduly expand this summary. 

From the link, or Miller’s prologue, both Caxtons omit ll. 47 
and 48, as does Tyrwhitt. From the Miller’s tale Caxton I omits 


ll. 579-86—eight verses. From the link between Reeve and 
1 This couplet, according to Morell, loc. cit., reads similarly in the Trinity College MS. 
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Cook Caxton I drops out Il. 27, 28; in the introduction to the 
Man of Law’s tale it renders the verse: 


Though I come after hym with hawe-bake 
as 


They I come aftir hym the whiche hath no lak. 
Both Caxtons have the Squire following the Man of Law, as 
above noted, with the present Shipman’s prologue introducing 


him; and the eight lines now used as Squire’s prologue are not 
in either Caxton. The Shipman’s tale has in Caxton I, after 
1. 316, two lines of obscenity not in Caxton II; and the earlier 
Caxton has similar passages in the Merchant’s tale, as noted below. 

From the ‘‘Rime of Sir Thopas” Caxton I omits ll. 31, 92, 
110-13, and 176. It also twice fuses a short line, printed sepa- 
rately by Skeat, with the verse preceding—82 and 102. Caxton 
II omits 1. 94; Professor Skeat remarks that most manuscripts 
do this, and that he supplies the line from MS Brit. Mus. Royal 
17 Dxv. Caxton I reads differently at this point, viz.: 

(1. 93) 

For in that cuntre was ther noon 

Neyther wyf ne child one 

That he had of any drede. 
Caxton IT, like Caxton I, fuses 1. 82 with 1. 81; but as in other 
cases of short lines it draws a bar and leaves a space, though 
without lining down, I have counted those instances as separate 
lines. Neither Caxton has the broken last line. 

From the Monk’s tale Caxton I omits the tragedies of Adam, 
Peter of Spain, and Peter of Cyprus; and, as already noted, the 
interruption to the Monk is made by the Host and not by the 
Knight; ll. 5-24 of this link are omitted. 

The epilogue to the Nun’s Priest’s tale is absent from Caxton 
I, and is by Caxton IT fused with the Manciple’s prologue (see 
note below. ) 

The Pardoner’s tale has in both Caxtons, after |. 159: 

And ther fore sore repente him oughte 
Herodes who so wel the storyes seche 
There may ye lerne & by ensaumpy! seche 
(1. 161 follows), 
thus adding two lines to the text. 
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The Wife of Bath’s prologue has in both Caxtons the six lines 
printed by Skeat in a note;' Tyrwhitt and Skeat consider them 
genuine; Furnivall calls them spurious. Caxton I also inserts 
after 1. 332 two verses not in Caxton II nor the standard. It 
further omits 1. 197. Both Caxtons add to the tale, after 1. 392: 

And so they slepte ty] hit was morow gray 
And then she sayd when it was day. 

In the Friar’s prologue, after 1. 30, both Caxtons insert the 
two lines which in Skeat appear as ll. 9 and 10 of the tale, but 
are not included in the tale by either Caxton. Caxton I also 
drops out ll. 229-32; note the jump from rime to rime. 

Both Caxtons have after the Clerk’s tale the seven lines of the 
“Verba Hospitis,” as previously noted. 

The Merchant’s tale is in Caxton I defaced by two passages 
of obscenity —8 lines after vs. 1100,’ and 4 more after 1. 1132. 
Two more lines are inserted after 1. 2366, but these 14 added 
lines are balanced by 16 of omission, 61-64, 402, 403, 683, 684, and 
1036-43; note in this last the jump from rime to rime. Caxton 
II omits ll. 61, 62, 1120, 1121. The epilogue to the Merchant’s 
tale is not in either Caxton; nor, as already noted, the 8 lines 
introductory to the Squire’s tale. 

Caxton I omits from the Squire’s tale ll. 545-50, and has not 
the Words of the Franklin to the Squire. It also drops out of 
the Franklin’s tale ll. 529-34, 727, 728, 735, 736, and 765-70 
(note the jump from rime torime). It inserts after 1. 736, as does 
II: 

And told hym alle the caas by and by 

How she had promysed ignorantly 

The squyer lyke as ye haue herd to fore (1. 738, etc.). 
This gives Caxton II a couplet more than Skeat, while Caxton I 
has, to set off against the insertion, omissions amounting to 16 
lines. 


From the Canon’s Yeoman’s prologue both Caxtons omit ll. 69, 
70, and from the tale both omit ll. 285, 286. In addition to this, 
Caxton I drops from the prologue ll. 151-56, and from the tale, 
ll. 234~36. 

1 Oxford Chaucer, Vol. V, pp. 292, 293. 

2 These are in Harley 1758, according to the Six-Text Chaucer, p. 475. 
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In the Manciple’s prologue Caxton I agrees with modern 
editions, while Caxton II incorporates with it the 16 lines of the 
Nun’s Priest’s epilogue, wanting in Caxton I.' 

One other parallelism may illustrate the next point which I 
wish to make, regarding the way in which the changes by Caxton 
II were carried out. I cite a few lines from the Prologue, put- 
ting the two texts side by side: 


Caxton I 

A knyght ther was a worthy man 

That fro the tyme he first began 

To riden out he loued chyualrye 

Trouthe and honour fredom and 
curtesye 

5 Ful worthy he was in his lordis 

werre 

And therto hadde he riden noman 
ferre 

And as well in cristendom as in 


Caxton IT 
A knyght ther was a worthy man 
That fro the tyme that he first began 
To ryden out / he loued chyualrye 
Trouthe & honour fredom and cur- 
tesye 
Ful worthy he was in his lordis 
werre 
And therto hadde he ryden noman 
ferre 
And as wel in crystendom as in 


hethenesse 

And euer hadde honour for his 
worthynesse 

At alisaundre he was whan it was 
wonne 

10 Ful ofte tyme he had the boord 

begonne 

Abouen alle nacions in pruce 

In lettowe hadde he reysed and in 
Ruse 

Nocristen man so eften tymes as he 


hethenesse 

And euer hadde honour for hys 
worthynesse 

At alisaundre he was whan it was 
wonne 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the boord 
begonne 

Abcuen alle nacions in pruce 

In lettowe hadde he reysed and in 
Ruse 

No crysten man so often tymes as he 

In granade at the sege eke hadde Ingarnade at the sege eke hadde 
he be he be 


lAccording to the Six-Text Chaucer, p. 301, and to Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, Vols. III, 
p. 433; IV, p. 289; V, 259, this epilogue occurs in but three manuscripts, in two of which it 
has as its last line (describing the Host): 

** Seide vn-to a nother / as ye shuln heere.” 

The third of these manuscripts, now Adds. 5140 of the British Museum, reads “the Nunne” 
instead of “‘ another” in the line cited, and continues with six more verses introducing the 
Second Nun, whose tale then follows. In two other manuscripts, now belonging to Mr. 
Laurence Hodson, of Compton Hall, near Wolverhampton, notes upon which have been 
most generously furnished me by Mr. Hodson, this epilogue appears, and with it the six 
additional lines. These manuscripts are the recently discovered Hodson 39 and the 
manuscript formerly belonging to Sir Henry Ingilby, and known to Tyrwhitt as Askew I. 
The order of tales in both manuscripts is like the Ellesmere-Dd group, the jG fragment 
** pushed down late,”’ as Bradshaw termed it, after B?, with which these two manuscripts 
and Adds. 5140 (formerly Askew II) connect it. Tyrwhitt pointed this out in a note on 
1. 15468, where “the six forged lines” are printed by him, The Hodson 39 lines are printed 
on p. 75 of the second Appendix to the Siz-Tezt. 

It should be remarked that of the five manuscripts showing this epilogue four are of 
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15 In algrith hadde he riden and in 

belmarie 

Atcartage was he and ekeat satalye 

Whanne they were wonne and in 
the grete see 

At many at nobil aryue hadde be he 

At mortal bataillis had he be fiftene 

And foughte for oure feith at 
Tramyssene 

In listis thries and hath sleyn his 
foo 

This ilke worthy knyght hadde be 
also 

Som tyme with the lord of Palathie 

Agayn another hethen man in Tur- 
kye 

And euermore he hadde a souerayn 
price 

And though he was worthy he was 
wise 

And of his port as meke as a mayde 

He neuer yet vilayns worde sayde 

In al his lif to nomaner wight 

He was a gentil parfight knyght 

For to telle you of his aray 

His hors were gode but he was not 
gay 

Of fustian he wered a gippioun 

Al be smered with his habergeon 

For he was late come fro his viage 

And sente for to do his pilgremage 


At algezir / and ryden in Belmarye 


At leyeys was he and eke at Satalye 

Whan they were wonne and in the 
grete see 

At many at nobyl arme hadde be he 

At mortal batayllis had he be fyftene 

And foughte for our feithat Tramys- 
sene 

In listys thryes and ay sleyn hys foo 


Thys ylke worthy knyght hadde be 
also 

Som tyme with the lord of Palathye 

Agayn another hethen man in Tur- 
kye 

And euermore he hadde a souerayn 
prys 

And though he was worthy he was 
wys 

And of hys port as meke as a mayde 

He neuer yet no vylaynye he sayde 

In al hys lyf vnto no maner wyght 

He was avery genty] parfyghtknyght 

For to telle you of hys aray 

Hys hors were good but he was not 
gay 

Of fustian he wered a gyppion 

Al be smered wyth hys habergeon 

For he was late come fro hys vyage 

And sente for to do hys pylgremage 


Space does not permit the multiplication of these extracts; 


the “ Ellesmere-Dd”’ group, which, among its other peculiarities, cuts out the Man of Law’s 
end-link; of these four, all but the Dd show here the word “ Nunne” instead of “ another,” 
and have six additional lines bringing forward the Second Nun, whose tale follows in all 
four. The fifth manuscript, Royal 17 D xv, is not of the Ellesmere group; but though its 
Squire’s tale follows the Man of Law, its Man of Law’s end-link introduces the Sompnour; 
this fifth manuscript thus differs from the archetype of Caxton II], though it agrees with 
Caxton IT at the end of the Nun’s Priest’s tale in showing the epilogue without any spurious 
lines, and with the Manciple’s tale following. Such differences illustrate again the necessity 
for study of the links, and the strong probability that many existing manuscripts of the 
Tales may be mosaics, their separate fascicules derived from different sources. 

The Chaucer Society’s three prints of the epilogue, which reproduce from Adds. 5140 
only a sufficient number of lines to form a parallel to the Dd, and which do not make clear 
just what manuscript is meant by the bracketed notes, have misled Professor Skeat into 
his treatment of the Adds. MS as “absurd” (Oxford Chaucer, Vol. V, p. 259). Tyrwhitt, 
who used the manuscripts themselves, had expressly stated the facts regarding the codex; 
and the Chaucer Society’s “Trial Tables,” issued with Part I of the Siz-Text, show that in 
the Adds. MS Group G, and not Group H, follows. The bracketed note under the Adds. 
extract, p. 301 of the Six-Text, refers to the Hengwrt MS, whose gaps the Adds, is used to 
supply. 
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but from such examination as I have been able to give the two 
Caxtons much the same method has appeared. Caxton himself 
says in his “‘prohemye”’ that the loaned manuscript had served 
him as a standard “by which I haue corrected my book /as here 
after alle along;” and, looking at the description of the Knight 
above printed, we see a justification of his statement. What we 
consider blemishes are unremoved; the “‘sente” of the last line 
and the ‘‘at” of l. 18 remain in the second edition; and the other 
differences are in the main only the insertion of “that” in 1. 2, the 
alteration of proper names in ll. 15 and 16, the change of “hath” 
to “ay” in |. 21, the reform of |. 28, and the insertion of “very” 
in |. 30. Otherwise the two texts correspond closely, even in the 
spelling; Caxton II keeps, for instance, the variation between 
the rime-words in ll. 11 and 12; and though it substitutes y 
pretty frequently for 7, its resemblance to Caxton I is so strong 
that we cannot think the later print set up independently of the 
earlier. This, as observed, bears out his own statement. And 
as for the retention of what we call blemishes, no medieval editor 
considered that literal fidelity to his original formed part of his 
duty. For Caxton the essential thing was, as he himself says, 
the printing of all that Chaucer had said, the excision of what he 
had not said; and in these respects Caxton’s aroused editorial con- 
science probably kept his second print quite closely to his new 
manuscript. 

Professor Koch finds in the Pardoner’s prologue and tale 
proof of the same “correction all along’’ in Caxton IT by a manu- 
script of another type than Caxton I, while Caxton I served sub- 
stantially as basis for the new edition. However, despite the use 
of the earlier print in setting up the second text, we cannot regard 
Caxton II as the mere descendant of Caxton I; nor can we treat 
it as of the same subclass, considering the differences which exist 
between them as wholes. It seems to belong, with Caxton I, to 
that general class of manuscripts in which Man of Law is bound 
to Squire—a class in which there must be several subdivisions, 
one of which shows the manifold errors grouped by Bradshaw as 
his Type I, and two others of which are represented by the two 
Caxtons. The manuscript loaned to Caxton for his second edition 
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had received additions not in the earlier recension; the Franklin’s 
tale had been connected with that of the Squire, the link after 
the Monk’s tale had been revised,’ and the epilogue to the Nun’s 
Priest’s tale added.’ We may perhaps infer from these additions 
that the manuscript of Caxton II, while deriving, as regards 
arrangement, from the same archetype as the debased and care- 
less Caxton I, was copied at a somewhat later date. That it 
belonged to “the A type,”* or Ellesmere group, as a whole, we 
have as yet no proof; indeed, the evidence thus far is against that 
supposition. 

Inferences of this sort are tempting to students of the chro- 
nology of Chaucer’s writings; and, indeed, the manuscripts and 
early prints have their contribution to make, not only to theories 
of the genealogy of texts, but also to those of the development of 
Chaucer’s art. Even a brief examination of the available evi- 
dence shows that neither of these problems is a settled or a simple 
question. If we observe, for example, the fact that the de Worde 
print of the Tales of 1498, while displaying superficially the 
order as seen in Harley 7334, has the Man of Law’s end-link 
introducing the Squire, like the Caxtons, and presents no major 
textual agreements with the Harley, we may again conjecture the 
extent to which contamination was possible in a large fascicular 
work like the Canterbury Tales, and the complexity of the prob- 
lem still before students. In the discussion of the genealogy of 
the Canterbury Tales manuscripts, as in that of the chronology of 
Chaucer’s writings, the “guesses and combinations of philologists 
are fast hardening into dogmas,” while a mass of evidence remains 
unused. When the contents of every manuscript have been 
examined in detail, the links printed in full from every manu- 
script, the comparative study of the single texts carried out with 
comparative study of each entire codex as a part of the evidence, 
then the genealogy of the manuscripts may be more safely dis- 


1 We can hardly opine that Caxton I cut out ll. 5-24 and the name of the Knight for 
uniformity’s sake; its omissions throughout are those of error, often a jump from rime to 
rime, and there is no such extensive manipulation as this would indicate. 

2In this connection we may remark that ten Brink (History of English Literature, 
Vol. II, p. 179) considered that the B? fragment “unmistakably belongs to the parts com- 
posed toward the end of the whole collection.” 

3 Koch, loc. cit., p. lii. 
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cussed, Until that time arrives, the accumulation of bibliographi- 
cal and paleographical data, and the publication of facsimiles or 
diplomatic prints, are of more value than continued “critical” 
editing and deduction upon the basis of the small portion of 


material yet accessible to students. In the prosecution of our 


work on Chaucer, we must recognize the truth of Matthew 
Arnold’s words: 


‘Far more mistakes come from want of fresh 
knowledge than from want of correct reasoning.” 


ELEANOR Prescott HAMMOND. 
CHICAGO. 





SOME FEATURES OF STYLE IN EARLY FRENCH 
NARRATIVE POETRY (1150-70) 
[. TRANSPOSED PARALLELISM, OR REPETITION WITH TRANSPOSITION 
OF THE WORD AT THE RHYME 
Attention has been frequently called to certain repetitions of 
phrase or line in the Chanson de Roland, repetitions which are 
attributed to the influence of lyric poetry. They would have 
come down into the epic from its predecessors, the ballads which 
sang of different events in the fight at Roncesvalles. An impor- 
tant proof of this descent is found in that episode of the poem 
where Oliver repeatedly urges Roland to blow his horn: 
Cumpaign Rollanz, kar sunez vostre corn! (1051)! 
Cumpaign Rollanz, Volifan car sunez! (1059) 
Cumpaign Rollanz, car sunez V’olifant! (1070) 


The three lines here quoted occur in three consecutive laisses. 
In a certain way they determine the assonance for each laisse, 
since they contain the leading idea of the laisse, and in the second 
and third citations begin the laisse. They are practically the 


same line. The words are nearly identical. The first hemistich 
is the same in the three. The second hemistich preserves the 
idea in all three and the same words or a synonym, but it changes 
the rhyme (assonance) by transposing the rhyme word. To such 
a repetition we give the name of transposed parallelism.’ 

The horn episode, however, is not the first passage in Roland 
where this kind of repetition occurs, though it is the most strik- 
ing. The fifth and sixth laisses of the poem begin with identical 
lines on different assonances : 

Li reis Marsilie out sun cunseill finet : 
Li reis Marsilie out finet sun cunseill, (62, 78) 
and include identical lines with the rhyme words slightly changed: 
Branches d’olives en voz mains porterez: 
Branches d’olives en voz mains portereiz. (72, 80) 


1 See E, Stengel, Das altfranzdsische Rolandslied ( Leipzig, 1900). 

2This form of parallelism has been noticed in English verse, particularly in Swin- 
burne’s poetry. See Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse, by C. Alphonso Smith 
(New York and New Orleans, 1897), pp. 25, 61-64, 75. 
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A little later the first construction recurs entire (ll. 563, 580), 
and twice again with slight changes in the words used (Il. 2881, 
2892; 3184, 3201). The second construction, which is not a 
transposed parallelism, reappears also, but at the beginning of 
two consecutive laisses, with slight changes in the words and the 
substitution of a synonym at the assonance : 

Oliviers sent que a mort est feruz. 

Oliviers sent qu’il est a mort naffrez. (1952, 1965) 
This last variety is also found at the beginning of laisses which 
are separated by intervening laisses (ll. 139 var., 214) 

Again, a line is repeated quite closely at the beginning of two 
consecutive laisses but the rhyme word of the original line is 
dropped entirely : 

Oliviers monte desur un pui halgor. 
Oliviers est desur un pui muntez. (1017, 1028) 

Still another variation is where the second laisse borrows its 
assonance from the first hemistich of a line which comes shortly 
before it in the laisse preceding: 

Desuz un pin en est li reis alez. 

Carles li magnes s’en vait desuz un pin. (165, 168) 
It will be seen in this instance that the idea of the line remains 
the same, but, with the exception of the transferred hemistich, 
the words are different. Because of this essential likeness and 
verbal divergence, it is perhaps permissible to surmise that the 
author of the Chanson is imitating at this point a ballad form. 

Further evidence of the strength of lyric tradition may be 
found in Roland, with varied effects. In two passages the paral- 
lelistic lines end the laisses, instead of beginning them: 

Sours est Carles que nul home ne crient. 

Sours est Carles, ne crient hume vivant. (549, 562) 
Puis se baisierent es vis et es mentuns. 

Puis se baisierent es buches et es vis. (626, 633) 


The words are not quite identical and the rhyme word is not 
transposed in the second pair. But they are clearly of the same 
lyric origin. The laisses which they end are also alike in thought 
and to a great extent in words, especially the first pair. For 
instance: 
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Dist li paiens: Mult me puis merveillier 

De Carlemagne ki est canuz e vielz, ete. (537 ff.) 

Dist li paiens: Merveille en ai molt grant 

De Carlemagne ki est canuz et blans, etc. (550 ff.) 
Compare also |. 619 with |. 628, 1. 623 with 1. 630, L 625 with 
|. 682. But the general imitation is not so exact in the second 
pair. 

Even more free is the parallelism between the laisses which 
tell how Roland’s blast burst his temples. There is verbal cor- 
respondence here in practically one phrase only: 

De sun cervel li temples est rumpanz. 
De sun cervel rumpuz en est li temples. (1764, 1786) 

Finally, we notice that a transposed parallelism employed in a 
certain situation is used again in the direct form at the solution 
of that situation. Take again the horn episode. After Oliver's 
entreaty we read: 

Si l’orrat Carles, si returnerat |’ost. 

Si l’orrat Carles, ferat l’ost returner. (1052, 1060) 
This phrase is then expanded into: 

Si l’orrat Carles ki est as porz passanz ; 

Je vos plevis, ja returnerunt Franc. (1071, 1072) 
and is repeated in this lengthened form by Roland when he is 
ready to sound the alarm: 

Co dist Rollanz: Cornerai lolifant: 

Si l’orrat Carles ki est as porz passanz 

Jo vos plevis, ja returneront Franc. (1702-1704) 
And this fundamental sentence is once more summarized in one 
line in the laisse which follows: 

Jo cornerai; si l’orrat li reis Carles, (1714) 

The frequency of these striking parallelisms in the first part of 
Roland, and their scarcity in the last part, may be significant of 
the nature of the direct sources of the Chanson. If we assume 
that the forms of repetition which involve a change of rhyme are 
due to the influence of lyric poetry, then the episodes of the poem 
up to the actual sounding of Roland’s horn and including it are 
quite direct descendants of ballad scenes. The remaining 
episodes would be only remotely related to lyric progenitors, if at 
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all, and would indicate a greater use of inventive faculty on the 
part of the author of the Chanson, or the elaboration of originals 
of a distinctively narrative character. 

The familiarity shown by the author of Roland with the differ- 
ent kinds of transposed parallelisms naturally suggests the query 
whether this form of repetition was generally recognized at the 
time as an adjunct of literary style. Unfortunately, this question 
cannot be answered with any degree of confidence, owing to the 
small number of literary monuments which antedate the composi- 
tion of the great epic or are contemporaneous with it. If we con- 
sider those poems which are conceded to be older than the 
Chanson, we are limited to four works only, all of which lie in the 
domain of didactic poetry. They are the Cantiléne de Ste. 
Eulalie, the poem on the Passion, the Vie de St. Léger, and the 
Vie de St. Alewis.' Ste. Eulalie and the Passion make use of the 
device of direct repetition, in which there is not any transposition 
which involves a change of rhyme. The Vie de St. Léger, which 
is supposed to date from the tenth century, offers, however, two 
instances where hemistiches are transposed with change of rhyme. 
But in both cases the lines are not consecutive, though they occur 
in consecutive couplets: 


Re volunt fair’estre so gred. 

Estre so gret en fisdren rei. (60, 62) 
En u monstier me laisse intrer. 
Laisse )’intrar in u monstier. (95, 98) 


Here the phraseology of each repeated line is quite like its 
original. The transposition of the hemistiches to suit new rhymes 
reveals a certain appreciation of art. We may therefore infer, 
without claiming more than the facts allow, that the author of St. 
Léger was conscious of his artifice, and was probably imitating a 
mannerism current in his time and familiar to his audience. It 
is also probable that in the tenth century the only body of litera- 
ture in the vernacular which possessed sufficient vigor to develop 
a manner was lyric poetry. Lyric models would therefore be 
responsible for these transpositions. Later on in the poem, at the 
1See Forster and Koschwitz, Altfranzdsisches Ubungsbuch, for the first three. For St. 
Alexis see the edition by G. Paris (Paris, 1885). 
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end of strophes 27 and 28, there is a further indication of their 
presence. Both of these strophes end in the same couplet. The 
effect is like a refrain: 

Hora perdud Dom Deu parlier. 

Ja non podra mais Deu laudier. (161, 162; 167, 168) 


From these significant beginnings in St. Léger we should 
naturally look to St. Alexis, younger by several generations and 
composed in assonanced /aisses after the manner of the chansons 
de geste, for a considerable development along the lines of trans- 
posed parallelisms. Our expectation, however, is vain. Direct 
repetitions it has and repetitions of ideas in successive strophes, 
like the Chanson de Roland, and even repetitions of single lines 
in successive strophes, with some change in the order of expres- 
sion. But plain and deliberate imitations of the kind of parallel- 
ism known to the author of St. Léger, and so skilfully employed 
by the poet of the Chanson de Roland, are absent from St. Alexis. 
The nearest approach to it is not at all conclusive of the author’s 
intention: 

Si grant ledice nos est aparende. 
Onques en Rome‘nen out si grant ledice. (533, 536) 


The second line here cited begins the laisse and thus an asso- 
nance is built up on the first hemistich of a line taken from the 
preceding laisse. A little earlier in the poem we find stronger 


evidence of a possible intention to use a first hemistich in order to 
start a new laisse: 


Son piz debatre e son cors degeter, 

Ses crins detraire e son vis maiseler. (427, 428) 
Trait ses chavels e debat sa peitrine. 

A grant duel met la soe charn medisme. (431, 432) 


But this intention was only approximately carried out, even if it 
were in mind. Indeed, the only inference we could draw from 
either of these passages is that while the poet of St. Alexis might 
have been acquainted with the various forms of transposed parallel- 
ism, he was quite determined not to use them in his verse, even 


when such use might have heightened the artistic effect of 
his periods. 
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If we now pass from the consideration of poems older than 
Roland to a survey of its possible contemporaries, we make but 
slight additions to our collection of transposed parallelisms. The 
epic poem of Gormund et Isembard,' so far as its fragments 
extend, does not afford any example of this feature of style. A 
refrain of four verses, however, which recurs at the end of a 
number of its laisses, does suggest the nearness of popular song. 
On the other hand, the Pélerinage de Charlemagne,’ contains 
passages which recall the repetitions of St. Léger and Roland. 
Most significant is the transposition of the first hemistich of a 
line near the end of one laisse to the second hemistich of the first 
line of the laisse following, thus setting the assonance for 
that laisse: 

Li premiers est guariz; encantere est, ¢o crei. 
E dist a Carlemaigne: Li premiers est guariz. (733, 736) 
Again, a line borrowed with slight variations from one laisse fur- 
nishes the assonance for the next laisse: 
Carles vit le palais turn(ei)er e fremir; 
Carles vit le palais menuement turner. (385, 392) 

Once the last line of a laisse is repeated with both hemistiches 

transposed at the end of a subsequent laisse (next but one): 

Si il cel gab demustret, de fer est u d’acier. 

De fer est u d’acier, si (i)cest gab demustret. (552, 578) 
There is also one instance of the direct repetition of a line with 
change of the rhyme word for its synonym: 


Les mulz (e les sumiers) lur tint l’oem as degrez. 
Les mulz e les sumiers lur tint hoem as peruns. (846, 850) 


This form, already noticed in Roland (ll. 72, 80, ete.), is not a 
transposed parallelism, but it may have been suggested by the 
supposed model of the latter, lyric verse. 

The Pélerinage employs direct repetition to a considerable 
extent—proportionately greater than Roland. Consequently the 
presence of these scattered repetitions which involve change of 
rhyme would not lead to any definite conclusion about their source. 


1 Published in Romanische Studien, Vol. III, pp. 501-96. 
2Edited by Koschwitz, Altfranzésiche Bibliothek, Vol. II. 
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They appear because they suited the poet’s convenience. He may 
have had lyric mannerisms in mind or he may not. 

With the didactic poems of the early twelfth century we reach 
at last firm chronological ground. At the same time we attain 
few results. Direct repetitions are numerous enough in Philippe 
de Thaun’s works and the more popular St. Brandan, yet they 
seem to accompany but one instance of parallelism with change 
of rhyme, and that instance is quite like the citation from ll. 846, 
850 of the Pélerinage and ll. 72, 80 of Roland. The whole line 
is repeated in direct order, excepting the last word, for which a 
synonym is given. Unlike the example already noted, the lines 
here are consecutive: 

En tut enfern n’at si fole, 
En tut enfern n’at si orde. (1414, 1415) 


Roland and its contemporaries, which would include the two 
epics just mentioned—and possibly St. Alexis— Albéric’s Alex- 
andre, St. Brandan, Philippe de Thaun’s poems, and perhaps 
one or two semi-religious works in poetry or prose, contemporaries 
of the same generation, not of the same decade, are all that remain 
of the vernacular literature which bloomed so suddenly under the 


inspiration of the conquests of the Normans and the enthusiasm 
which prompted the First Crusade. As they are national in the 
widest sense, they indicate the vigor of the nation when it first 
became conscious of itself. It is all the more surprising, then, 
that they should lack immediate descendants, that a period of 
barrenness should succeed this poetical fertility. Latin literature 
continued from 1130 to 1150 with increasing variety and excel- 
lence. French almost disappeared. Possibly this was because 
of the superior quality of the Latin. Before its greater art and 
refinement the simple and somewhat unpolished French would 
decline. Orit might be because the favoring patronage of Henry I 
and his queen Adelaide, which had encouraged the expression 
of loyalty and patriotism in language understood by the people, 
was for some reason afterward withdrawn by them, and was not 
restored by their successors. At all events, whatever may be the 
causes, French literature toward 1100, the date of Henry’s acces- 


1 Les voyages merveilleuses de St. Brandan, edited by Fr. Michel (Paris, 1878). 
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sion to the throne of England, was entering on a career of the 
the highest promise. Hardly twenty-five years later it was 
already faltering in its course, and by the fourth decade of the 
century—before Henry’s death even—it had fallen by the way. 
Latin had regained its former unquestioned supremacy, and had 
even added to its theological, philosophical, and scientific subjects 
the romantic themes of folk-song and tradition, as the Pseudo- 
Turpin and the works of Geoffrey of Monmouth amply prove. 
For practically a generation one or two chansons de toile and as 
many devout poems are the sole representatives of that literature 
which could already boast a Roland and a St. Brandan. French 
evidently went into tutelage again to Latin. It submitted to the 
discipline of the great monastic schools. During a quarter of a 
century it turned aside to study the art of thinking and the art 
of composition under the great masters of dialectic reasoning. 

The relative situation of French to the Latin in the fourth and 
fifth decades of the twelfth century reminds one of the fortunes 
of Italian and Latin in the first part of the fifteenth. In both 
periods the vernacular, after producing notable and lasting works, 
suddenly lost its vitality. In both periods Latin literature experi- 
enced a renaissance. At the end of both periods, when the popu- 
lar tongue came once more to assert itself as a vehicle of literary 
expression, it was found that during the years of its eclipse it had 
been perfecting its form under the guidance of its successful 
rival, and had added to its store of indigenous literary material 
the treasures of ancient mythology and classical tradition. Such 
a comparison of the two passings of Humanism in the modern 
world may not be scientifically exact. But it cannot be denied 
that a strong likeness exists between the history of French litera- 
ture in the Middle Ages and the history of Italian literature at 
the Renaissance—a likeness which extends to content quite as 
much as to standards of literary expression. 

The supremacy of Latin in the twelfth century seems to have 
been brought to an end by the Crusade of 1147. In that mingling 
of North and South on a soil foreign to both, but abounding in 
reminiscences of ancient culture and laden with the ruins of 
ancient civilizations, French, under the instigation of Provengal 
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example, became again conscious of its power and considerate of 
its dignity. It once more demanded a place in literature. In 
this renewal of the national language we find no evidence that 
Provengal took any other part than to advise and encourage. 
The earliest and most significant works of the revival are transla- 
tions or imitations from the Latin. Geoffrey of Monmouth fur- 
nished Gaimar and Wace with the material for their chronicles. 
The Roman de Thébes repeats for medieval readers the story of 
Statius’ Thebaid. 

Latin works were then the standards for the French poets of 
the fifties and the sources from which they drew the larger part 
of their narratives. But these poets were not by any means 
imitators and translators only. They knew their national tradi- 
tions well and did not hesitate to interpolate them into the stories 
of their originals whenever it suited their purpose to do so. 
Their manner of expression, their style, was likewise eclectic. 
They took from the Latin much of its syntax, many sayings which 
could be easily understood, and borrowed perhaps its method of 
alliteration. But in other features they seem to have favored an 
art of their own race, the slow elaboration of generations of 


unknown rhymers. Particularly did they seem to be attracted by 
the national lyric, whose forms by this time must have been defi- 


nitely fixed. Allusions to spring and May appear in quite unex- 


pected places in their works, at times serve as purely conventional 
introductions to new episodes. And even where this direct evi- 
dence of lyric influence is lacking, we think we can detect the 
presence of lyric style in the narrative and epic verse of these 
more ambitious productions. There is good reason for this sur- 
mise because lyric poetry, alone of compositions in the vernacular, 
seems to have attained some degree of literary finish. 

It would be advantageous, therefore, if we could determine the 
exact forms of lyric expression prevalent in north France toward 
the middle of the twelfth century. Unluckily, very few specimens 
of the folk-song are known, and of these few specimens the chan- 
sons de toile at least are built on the epic formula of assonanced 
strophes, so that their refrains and their tone of thought are the 
most significant reminders of their popular origin. Scarcely more 
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light is thrown on lyric style by the carole of Bele Aaliz, which 
has been so ingeniously reconstituted by Gaston Paris from scat- 
tered lines preserved in other forms of literature.' He would find 
in the carole two strophes, one original and one derived. Both 
strophes would be assonanced. The derived strophe is really in 
monorhyme. Thisstrophe is formed by simply inverting and trans- 
posing the words and hemistiches of the corresponding lines of 
the original strophe, as: 
Original Strophe Derived Strophe 

Main se leva bele Aaliz, Bele Aaliz main se leva, 
Bel se para, mieuz se vesti, Bel se vesti, mieuz se para, 
Lava ses ueuz, lava son vis, Lava ses ueuz, son vis lava, 
Si s’en entra en un jardin. En un jardin si s’en entra. (l.c., p.7) 

This manner of composition is the manner of transposed paral- 
lelism. And the theory goes, and is borne out in fact by a few 
yet widely scattered examples, that parallelism with change of 
rhyme is the second manner of lyric poetry, forms indeed its first 
strophe.’ The first manner would be the same phrase sung in 
chorus and repeated in chorus, or sung by a soloist, the leader of 
the chorus, and repeated by the chorus word for word. A varia- 
tion of the cadence of this original phrase by the leader which 
would soon follow, owing to a demand for variety, or the ambition 
or musical talent of the leader, would change the end of the 
phrase, or the rhyme word at least, and thus give the second 
manner, since the chorus would continue to sing the original 
phrase entire. This primitive strophe of two lines would there- 
fore consist of the same words sung in the same order until the 
cadence or rhyme word is reached. That is, we would have as 
the prevailing manner of lyric poetry parallelism with change of 
rhyme or change of the rhyme phrase. The Roland offers good 
examples of the latter variety. Roland (ll. 72, 80, etc.), the 
Pélerinage (ll. 846, 850), and St. Brandan would show imitations 
of the former. 

The kind of parallelism with change of rhyme which prevails 
in French literature after the middle of the twelfth century, is, 


1See Mélanges de philologie romane dédiés & Carl Wahlund. 


2A. Jeanroy, Les origines de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen-dge, pp. 417-23; H. R: 
Lang, Das Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis von Portugal, pp. xcv, 76-78. 
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however, neither the kind which changes the final phrase nor the 
kind which changes the final word. It is the kind which retains 
the final phrase by transposing it, or retains the whole line by 
transposing both hemistiches and thus producing a new verse. 
Attention has been called to this kind in the citation from ll. 165, 
168 of Roland and the citations from St. Léger. The complete 
model for it is found in a comparison of the lines of the two 
strophes of Bele Aaliz. There we see that the first line of the 
derived strophe is formed by transposing both hemistiches of the 
first line of the original strophe. The fourth line suffers the 
the same inverting. The second and third lines, less artistic in 
their parallelism, bear a closer resemblance to the form which is 
favored by the author of Roland. 

A considerable amount of popular lyric must have been pro- 
duced in north France by the middle of the twelfth century. 
Besides the chansons de toile and the caroles, scattered allusions 
to rotruenges, servantois, and estrabots are to be found in subse- 
quent literature. What these last kinds may have been is open 
to conjecture, but we may be allowed to assume that the repetition 
of a line or a hemistich, with or without change of rhyme, was a 
leading characteristic of their versification. At all events, the 
new school of narrative and epic poets was strongly impressed by 
such a feature of style. These poets had been trained in the 
tenets of Latin learning which obtained in the cloisters, yet they 
were peculiarly national and medieval in their conception of life, 
and would welcome any suggestion which would bring their com- 
positions into close touch with the literature of the people. 

The pioneer of this new school, Geoffrey Gaimar, who derived 
his subject-matter from Geoffrey of Monmouth, is not indeed 
imbued to a marked extent with a liking for lyric expression. His 
Estorie des Engleis,' written between 1147 and 1151, does not 
contain, in the part which has come down to us at least, any 
allusions to spring, birds, or flowers. Yet we find in it a few 
instances of parallelism with change of rhyme which we may 
assume to be of lyric origin. Gaimar does not compose in epic 
laisses nor in strophes like the author of St. Léger. He uses the 


1See edition by Hardy and Martin (London, 1888). 
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ordinary flat couplets of French narrative verse, the versification 
of St. Brandan; and his parallelistic passages, with two exceptions, 
lie together in consecutive lines, like the passage cited from St. 
Brandan. But his manner of repetition recalls the manner of 
St. Léger rather than the style observed in Roland or its contem- 
poraries. It is the parallelism which may have suggested the 
derived strophe of Bele Aaliz. The final hemistich of the last 
line of a couplet becomes the first hemistich of the next couplet: 

Trop purprendra ultre devise. 

Ultre devise cil purprent. (3818, 3819) 

Li reis Willam od mult grant gent, 

Od [mult] grant gent, od ses barons. (5376, 5377) 
Somewhat later this last phrase recurs quite in the manner of 
Roland and the Pélerinage, but at a line’s interval: 

Od grant gent est al rei alez. 

Alat al rei od mult grant gent. (5874, 5876) 

Again, the first hemistich in Gaimar is transposed to the 

second hemistich of the next couplet, also at a line’s interval. 
This form recalls one in Roland (ll. 165, 168): 


En lur vivant fu desevree : 
Se departi en lur vivant. (1672, 1674) 
Or, we find in Gaimar two consecutive lines which repeat the 
idea in different couplets, transposing the words more or less, as: 
De tei ne voil tenir nient. 
Jamais de tei ren ne tendrai. (2864, 2865) 
or more exactly: 
Trenchiez aveit lur tupez. 
Trestut ourent lur tups trenchiez. (6086, 6087) 


When we come to Wace, Gaimar’s contemporary, we find that 
he is unlike him in this respect. He does not incline to repeti- 
tions with transposition of the rhyme word. His Brut (1155), 
also translated from Geoffrey of Monmouth, contains but one 
passage of this nature: 

Onques ne sot (pot?) ami avoir. 
Onques ne pot (sot?) avoir ami. (3688, 3689) 
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The last two words are simply transposed in the prevailing 
manner of Roland. 
In Wace’s religious poetry, however, we find an example of 
the transposed hemistich which reminds us of Gaimar: 
De la maison le metent hors. 
A metre hors de la maison. Conception’ (1596, 1597) 
Still these two scattered instances of repetition with change of 
rhyme do not represent all of Wace’s contributions to this feature 
of style. The great work of his later years, the chronicle of 
Rou,’ tells a somewhat different story, though it by no means 
confesses to a pronounced fondness for the kind. The first 
example it brings forward is quite like the one in the Brut, but 
the lines are not consecutive: 
Ne quit pas vivre lungement. 
Ne quit mie lungement vivre. Rou (619, 621) 
In the alexandrin section of the chronicle we come upon a 
parallelism which suggests Gaimar: 
D’un chemin u il fu devers destre garda. 
Li quens garda sur destre d’un chemin u il fu. (3615, 3616) 
In the last section of the poem, octosyllabic in verse, there are at 
least four instances of transposed repetition, in two of which the 
hemistiches are changed about, quite as we saw them in the first 
and fourth lines of Bele Aaliz: 
Mais delivrer ne s’en poeient. 
Ne s’en poeient delivrer. (1210, 1211) 
Fol m’en revine, fol i alai. 
Fol i alai, fol m’en revine. (6418, 6419) 
The remaining two passages are examples of the same kind of 
parallelism, but are less complete. One occurs after the interval 
of a line, as in the first passage cited from Row: 
Mais od les morz fu morz trovez. 
Morz fu trovez entre les morz. (8882, 8883) 
Tost fu delivree la place. 
Quant la place fu delivree. (11041, 11043) 
This increase of transposed parallelisms in Rou over the Brut 
naturally leads to the inference that between the composition of 


1 Edited by V. Luzarche as Vie de la Vierge Marie (Tours, 1859). 
2Edited by Andresen (Heilbronn, 1877-79). 
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the two chronicles, a space of at least five years, this particular 
kind of repetition had become so fashionable that Wace, who 
especially cultivated the direct forms, could no longer afford to 
ignore it. If Wace had in mind in the Brut, and the first part of 
Rou, the horn episode of Roland, which is of course possible, in 
the remainder of Rou and perhaps also in the Conception, he was 
aiming at a more complete parallelism than even Gaimar could 
have suggested to him. He was endeavoring to transpose both 
hemistiches of the last line of a couplet in order to form the first 
line of the next couplet. 


Somewhat the same tendency seems to have shown itself at 
about the same time in epic poetry, where we should expect that 
the influence of Roland would be overpowering. That influence 
did indeed persist, but it was supplemented in the way of trans- 
posed repetitions by such standards as Wace held up to himself 
in the latter part of his Row. However, our conclusion here is 
quite uncertain, for we probably possess but one epic poem which 
may have been composed in the fifties of the twelfth century. 
This poem is the newly found Changun de Willame,' the earliest 
account remaining in the vernacular of the exploits of the 
medieval warrior, William of Orange. An examination of the 
parallelisms with change of rhyme which occur in the Willame 
shows that its author was acquainted with the varied forms which 
appear in Roland, while favoring the more exact repetition repre- 
sented by the one instance of the Brut. He also knew about 


transposed hemistiches, after Gaimar’s manner, or more perfectly, 
and makes use of them once: 


Al pris Willame te deis faire tenir. 
Ben te deis faire tenir al pris Willame. (208, 211) 
On the other hand, he chooses the simple transposition of the last 
two words, which we have seen in the Brut, on several occasions: 
En sun estriv se fert un motun gris. 
En sun estriv se fert un gris motun. (397, 398) 
Prest fu li liz, si firent Girard dormir, 
Lunsdi al vespre. 
1 Printed privately at the Chiswick Press (London, 1903). 
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Prest fu li liz, si firent dormir Girard. (1061-63) 
Que tei ne [Ke ne te?] fait mun conte a tenir. 
Ke ne te fait a tenir ma (mun?) conte! (1453, 1455 [cf. 3501, 3502}) 

It will be noticed that in the first two passages just given the 
lines are consecutive (disregarding the refrain), and consequently 
the change of rhyme sets the assonance for the whole subsequent 
laisse. This idea had been foreshadowed in Roland and the 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne, but its more exact counterpart, where 
couplets are substituted for laisses, is to be found in the solitary 
instance of the Brut. The Willame knew also the repetition 
of the first hemistich (see ll. 602, 604), so frequent in Roland, as 
well as other parallelistic varieties of that great epic. From the 
comparatively large number of such passages in the Willame we 
might infer that in its present version it was closely related to 
the original songs which celebrated the hero’s prowess among the 
people. It would thus have preserved the parallelisms of its 
sources. The tone of the poem, popular to a degree, even anti- 
noble, might serve to confirm this supposition, which is derived 
from its verse alone. But the solitary instance of the transposi- 
tion of hemistiches it contains might indicate the influence of 
narrative poetry quite as well as lyric. 

Later poems of the Orange cycle reveal, to be sure, consider- 
able familiarity with both kinds of transposed parallelism: trans- 
position of the hemistich and transposition of the assonanced 
word. In the Covenant Vivien we read: 

Et Desramez entra en son chalant. 

En son chalant s’en entra Desramez. (250, 251) 
and also separated widely, as in Roland (ll. 1017, 1028): 

1j. foiz en gros et le tierz fu en cler. 

1j. foiz en grelle et le tierz fu en gros. (1473, 1489) 
But the Covenant knew Roland (cf. Covenant, 1425-34, 1486- 
95, with Roland 1761-69, 1989-2009), and may have borrowed 
in this case the style of its predecessor. 


The Prise d’Orange gives one example of a Roland paral- 
lelism: 


Dex! dist Guillaumes, Paradis est ceanz! 
Dex! dist Guillaumes, ceanz est Paradis! (676, 688) 
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also the Charroi de Nismes: 

Vos auroiz Chartres et Orliens me lerez, 

Et la corone que plus n’en quier porter. (530, 531) 
recurring in 

Vos auroiz Chartres et me lessiez Orliens, 

Et la corone que plus ne vos en quier. (542, 543)' 

But with these last citations, differing as they do, with the 
exception of the first of the Covenant, from the examples furnished 
by the Willame, we have gone quite away from the repetition in 
consecutive lines of the narrative poets which the parallelisms in the 
Willame so closely resembled.’ Retracing our steps, and looking 
for the cause which seems to have forced the reluctant pen of Wace 
to give up the epic parallelism of the Brut—the transposition of 
the rhyme word—for the narrative parallelism of the Row—the 
transposition of the final hemistich or both hemistiches in the 
second line—we think we find that cause in the popularity of 
the first great romantic poem of France, the Roman de Thébes. 

The importance of this romance to French literature has 
hardly been exaggerated. Of unknown authorship, yet probably 
due to a poet younger than Wace, but who wrote about the time 
of his Brut (1155), Thébes seems to be the earliest composition 
in the vernacular of north France which considers literature an 
end in itself. It does not aim to excite patriotism, like Roland 
and its fellows, nor to instruct the mind, like the didactic and 
historical poems. It merely aims to please. In this purpose it 
may have been anticipated by some of the chansons de toile, 
where artistic effort is evident. These charming pictures of 
medieval society in its forming are, however, too minute and 


1For the three poems here cited see Jonckbloet’s edition, Guillaume d’ Orange (La 
Haye, 1854). 

2It may be unnecessary to dwell on the self-evident fact that this kind of repetition in 
narrative poetry occurs in successive couplets and not in consecutive lines of the same 
couplet, just as in Roland and Willame it occurs in successive laisses and not in the same 
laisse. Here is clearly an essential characteristic which shows that the origin of parallel- 
ism in both these kinds of composition is either identical, or else, that one kind borrowed it 
from the other, From the examples found in Roland and St. Léger, it would seem that 
the origin of both varieties was the same and is to be found in the parallelism of lyric 
poetry, but that the development in each kind was different. On the other hand, the like- 
ness of the treatment in the Chancun de Willame to the treatment in narrative poetry, as 
well as to the manner of repetition in Roland, would indicate a decided influence of 
narrative poetry on the Willame. 
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probably too few to. have counted for much with the educated 
people of their day. Besides, they are objective. Thébes, on the 
contrary, is subjective. It portrays, to be sure, but at the same 
time it idealizes. While its combats are described at length and 
its love affairs but briefly outlined, yet the desire of its author 
to represent these occupations of courtly society as they should 
be rather than as they were, his wish to induce his readers to cul- 
tivate a chivalrous spirit in its highest manifestations, is always 
evident. Furthermore, he tries to make his lines attractive, and 
employs to that end the various devices of literary art which 
were at hand. It is more than probable that he even perfected 
some features of that art. At all events, he was conscious of the 
turn of his phrase, quite as conscious as Wace in the Brut,—and we 
now recognize that through the artistic self-consciousness of these 
two great poets the conception of style entered into French litera- 
ture. 

It is true that the thought of the popular lyric is not notice- 
able in Thébes. Allusions to spring and May are short and 
unimportant. Its love episodes are quite the opposite of the 
scenes depicted in the chansons de toile, where the woman, and 
not the man, makes the advances. But in its liking for lyric 
parallelisms, for repetition of phrase and line with transposition 
of rhyme, Thébes surpasses not only the didactic, historical, and 
epic poems of its time, but also the great romantic compositions 
which followed it, and which were perhaps inspired by it. Its 
first example is an incomplete parallelism at a line’s interval: 


Ne del respons cure nen ot ; 

Por go si n’a del respons cure: (170, 172) 
Another incomplete repetition with use of a synonym follows, but 
in consecutive lines: 


Onc por poor rien n’i laissa ; 
Onc ne laissa por coardie. (1274, 1275) 


Soon, however, the poet reaches the complete form of this feature 
of style—already noted in Rou—the transposition of both hemi- 
stiches in the last line of one couplet so as to form the first line 
of the next couplet: 
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Venir l’estuet a cel pertus ; 

A cel pertus venir l’estuet, (1500, 1501) 

Par mé le cors s’est tresperciez (variant) ; 

Tresperciez s’est (variant) par mé le cors. (1920, 1921) 
As the poem lengthens, this complete parallelistic form becomes 
more frequent: 

S’esbahissent tuit cil dedenz : 

Cil dedenz s’esbahissent tuit, (4810, 4811) 

Sor mer lor tout un chastel fort ; 

Un chastel fort lor tout sor mer. (5890, 5891)! 


It is noticeable that the proportion of transposed repetitions 
is considerably greater in the Roman de Thébes than in any 
other poem which has come down to us. Therefore we may assume 
that its author took a particular fancy to this feature of style. It 
is possible even that it was he who elaborated the complete paral- 
lelism which is obtained by the transposition of both hemistiches 
in consecutive lines. Certainly in the poems which may be dated 
after Thébes this form of repetition is more frequent than 
in the poems which may have preceded it or have been its 
contemporaries.” 

Nor is this complete form the only kind of parallelism devel- 
oped by the author of Thébes. He has a tendency also to 
emphasize an idea by dwelling on it through two successive 
couplets and repeating some of its striking phrases: 

Sa femne, eschevelee et pale, 
Vint acorant par mé la sale: 


Par mé la sale, eschevelee, 
Acort come femne desvee. (1837-40) 


A three line repetition is still more frequent: 


Co sachiez bien, ne bai ne brun, 
Tant viacier n’en i a un; 
N’en ia un ne brun ne bai. (5633-35)* 


1See also 11. 5994, 5995; 6530, 6531; 6816, 6817; 6894, 6895; 7560, 7561; 7564, 7565; 8300, 8301. 
Less complete —by a word or two— are lI, 8702, 8703; 9078, 9079; 9088, 9089. 

2So pronounced a characteristic might be properly used in establishing a critical text 
of the poem. Among the lines which its editor has rejected may be found these instances 
of the complete form of parallelism: .MSS A and P, 2082, 2083; 10898, 10899; 11078, 11079: 
MS A, 11538, 11539 (less complete, 11148, 11149). 

3Cf. ll. 6620-22: 6819-21; 6887-89; MS A, 11957-60. 
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Thébes also knows the parallelism of Roland and the Willame, 
the repetition of a line with transposition of the rhyme word only. 
One instance, where a line intervenes, like the epic, is: 


En haute voiz s’enseigne escrie. 
En haute voiz crie s’enseigne. (5573, 5575) 


Another in consecutive lines is not quite complete: 


Qui escondist et vos et mei; 
Tl escondist et mei et vos. (8534, 8535) 


Another is both consecutive and complete: 


Tout l’en devons merci crier, 
Tout l’en devons crier merci: (MS A, 11566, 11567) 


But, singularly enough, the transposition of the final hemistich 
of a couplet into the first hemistich of the next couplet, which 
was the first form of parallelism employed by Gaimar, is practi- 
cally ignored by the author of Thébes. 

From the evidence taken as a whole we may therefore con- 
clude that the Roman de Thébes played a leading part, the lead- 
ing part perhaps, in developing parallelistic style and making it 
popular. Thébes itself was a well-known poem, as ailusions to it 
in subsequent literature prove. Consequently, the appearance of 
this particular form of parallelism, which may have been perfected 
by the author of Thébes, in the works of later poets may be 
ascribed to its influence until contradictory testimony shows that 
it was not. Possibly also, anonymous poems of whatever nature 
which contain instances of this complete parallelism may, for the 
same reason, be dated later than Thébes, and yet set within the 
time limits of its ascendency. These limits would be approxi- 
mately the limits of the seventh decade of the century. The 
Brut (1155) was not affected by this peculiar form of parallelism. 
The Row was. But Thomas is restive under its dictatorship, and 
Chrétien de Troies rises in open revolt. These two authors 
make a new school of poetry, and claim authority toward 1170. 

If we now enter on the consideration of this later literature, 
we are at once struck by the fact that the other two great romantic 
works of the time, which resemble Thébes in sentiment and mat- 
ter, and seem to have been directly prompted by it, reject the 
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very feature of style which was so dear to their great exemplar. 
Enéas and Troie appear to avoid deliberately all forms of parallel- 
ism. Neither contains a single instance of the complete kind. 
Their notions of style in other respects do not differ essentially 
from the ideas of Thébes. On this decisive point, however, they 
are widely at variance with it, and their lack of agreement could 
well lead to doubts regarding their close connection with it. But 
if we turn to the court poets, those who are confessedly writing 
under the patronage of powerful suzerains, we cannot fail to 
recover at once the lost thread of parallelistic suggestion. The 
first poem signed by Gautier d’ Arras, Eracle' by name, presents 
all the varieties of repetition which involve change of rhyme. 
Its first form lacks somewhat of being complete: 

Et tout fors bien faiz tresira. 

Tout tresira fors seul bien fait. (324, 325) 
The next, however, is a complete transposition: 

Ramembre t’en, biaus sire Deus; 

Biaus sire Deus, ramembre t’en! (588, 589) 
Other varieties do not exactly resemble the passages quoted from 
Thébes, as the following, for instance, which is complete, but 
separated by an interval of several lines: 

Laissiez le nous, ralez vous ent. 

Ralez vous ent, laissiez le nous. (1609, 1612) 
And another where the final hemistich is transposed, as in Gaimar: 

Fait li valez, “nel creez mie; 

Nel creez mie, gentiuz hom;” (1622, 1623) 


Finally we come to two which are essentially direct repetitions, 
but change the rhyme word in the second couplet by means of a 
synonym or otherwise: 


Mar vi onques se grant richece, 
Mar vi onques se grant honeur. (3795, 3796) 
Assez est partiz par ingaus. 
Assez est partiz ingaument. (3865, 3866) 
When we go from these clear examples of parallelism in Eracle 
to Gautier’s second poem of Ile et Galeron, written about 1168, 
we are surprised to find that the poet has given up the forms of 


1 Edited with Ille et Galeron by E. Loseth, in the Bibliotheque francaise du moyen age. 
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transposed repetition almost entirely. In fact, Jlle et Galeron 
apparently uses the transposed hemistich on one occasion only: 


Que il le het, u voelle u non; 
U voelle u non, hair l’estuet. (4970, 4971)! 


In one or two passages, however, the idea is repeated in 
similar terms, but without observing any regular order. These 
recall the longer repetitions in Thébes (ll. 1837-40, etc.) : 


1. jour li sanle bien d’une eure 

Par son ami qui si démeure; 

Car longe atente en fine amor 

Fait bien sanler d’une ore 1. jour. (3417-20) 
Et s’iael; car drois et lois 

Et fine raisons et li prestre 

Tesmoignent, qu ’ensi doit il estre. 

Prestre, raisons et drois et lois 

Font les amans sovent destrois. (4653-57) 


While transposed parallelisms are almost lacking in TIlle et 
Galeron, direct forms of repetition abound. When we compare 
its lines with the verses of Eracle, we find that Ille et Galeron 
does not use complete transposition at all, nor the lyric repetition 
of a line, where the rhyme word alone is different —is replaced by a 


synonym. The few transposed repetitions in [lle et Galeron seem 
to be involuntary, the result of chance. In Eracle, greater in 
number, they appear to be planned, conscious. We may there- 
fore assume that when Gautier wrote Eracle, or its first sections, 
there was a demand in literary circles for transposed parallelisms. 
But by the time he began JIle et Galeron it is evident that this 
demand had ceased. The absence of this feature of style from the 
last section of Eracle, which was written some years after the 
first five thousand lines, would also point to the same conclusion. 

Gautier’s Eracle was perhaps contemporaneous with another 
poem, the author of which possessed more individuality, and made 
greater contributions than he to French literary style. This 
author was Thomas, and the poem Tristan.’ Unfortunately, but 
a small part of this great work is now known, and that part repre- 
sents the final scenes of the action. So we are left in ignorance 


1See Forster's text, Romanische Bibliothek, Vol. VII. 
2 Edited by J. Bédier, Société des anciens textes francais. 
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concerning the earlier manifestations of Thomas’ talent, and the 
characteristic features of his first poetic manner. But from the 
fragments which remain of his more mature style we may conclude 
that Thomas had been particularly attracted by the phases of 
parallelism which had been popularized by the Roman de Thébes, 
and had proceeded to make them his own and develop them to suit 
his own purposes. And these purposes were very likely to lay 
emphasis on the thought of his poem rather than to exercise the 
pen in verbal gymnastics. For in the scattered episodes of Tristan 
which are preserved we find various reminders of transposed 
parallelism. Once the words of a line are repeated after an inter- 
val, in a different order, by another line: 


Se mun desir ne puis aveir. 
Se aveir ne puis mun desir. (114, 119) 


Again, one couplet is quite faithfully copied by the next couplet: 


D’ Isolt m’ai ore si vengé, 

Qu’al premir sui jo enginné; 

D’ Isolt me voldreie vengier, 

Enginné sui jo al premier. (541-44) 
Or a couplet is repeated after an interval with transposition of the 
rhyme words by another couplet: 

A quel estoit mieuz de l’amor 

Ou qui en ait greignor dolor. (1090, 1091) 

A quel de l’amor mieuz estait, 

Ou qui greignor dolur en ait. (1122, 1123) 

Did we possess Tristan in its entirety instead of the uncon- 
nected sections of the last episodes, we might discover how Thomas 
arrived at this conception of repetition with change of rhyme. 
The passages which remain would indicate that he made quite 
frequent use of it. If this is true, he would have stood quite 
alone among the poets of his time, and would merit being classed 
with the author of Thébes. For Gautier d’Arras does not seem 
to have shown any independence in the matter. Employing 
parallelism in Eracle, he avoids it in Ille et Galeron. Chrétien 
de Troies also would hardly enter into comparison. Indeed, his 
first poem, Erec, contains but three instances of the kind, and two 
of these instances go back to Gaimar for analogy rather than to 
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Thébes—the final hemistich of one couplet becomes the first 
hemistich of the next: 


Que plus lieemant se contint 

Qu’ele pot, quant devant lui vint. 

Devant lui vint anmi la cort. Erec (2683-85). 

Que mes sire m’a anhate. 

Anhaie m’a, bien le voi. id. (2790, 2791). 
A transposition of the first phrase of one line to the last phrase of 
the line following might also be due to Gaimar’s influence: 

Chascun jor firent grant jornee: 

Tant chevauchierent chascun jor. id. (6580, 6581). 

Chrétien’s Cligés, which was composed under Thomas’ influ- 


ence,; contains but one transposed parallelism, and this one 
recalls the first example cited from Tristan: 


Si vos metez an sa merci! 
Se an sa merci vos metez. Cliges (2173, 2177). 


The remaining Arthurian poems of Chrétien seem to have for- 
saken parallelism with change of rhyme altogether. 

On the contrary, the romance of Guillaume d’ Angleterre, 
written by a Chrétien who is supposed to be Chrétien de Troies, 
offers a fairly large number of such passages. Either the poet 
repeats his thought in the same or similar words without reference 
to the order of expression, as in the first examples cited from 
Thebes : 

Qui mout se demante et conplaint. 

Mout se conplaint, mout se demante, (754, 755) 

Lor a deguerpie sa proie. 

La proie laisse, si s’an fuit: (804, 805 [cf. 1440, 1441]) 
Jusqu’ au matin qu’il ajorna. 

Au matin quant fu ajorné, (986, 987) 

L’un firent apeler Lovel: 

Lovel por le lo l’ apelerent, (1350, 1351) 


or the final hemistich is transposed in the line following, like 
Gaimar: 


Orroiz qu’il fist au resveillier. 

Au resveillier mout s’esbai: (846, 847) 

Biaus sire rois, vez ci le lit, 

Vez ci le lit, vez ci la chanbre. (3314, 3315) 
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Finally, two couplets combine to repeat the same thought, as we 
have seen done in Thébes: 

La ou je ving a repentance, 

Que trois anz fusse an penitance, 

Et an tel penitance fusse 

Que devant trois anz ne geusse. (1221-24) 

The absence of complete transpositions in Guillaume d’ Angle- 
terre, and the presence of the form where the final hemistich only 
is transposed, would lead to the conclusion that while its author 
was fond of this kind of repetition, he did not come directly under 
the influence of the Roman de Thebes. 

The poems just considered bear the names of their authors. 
If we turn from them to the consideration of anonymous compo- 
sitions which may be placed within the fifties and sixties of the 
twelfth century, or those whose dates are uncertain, we find occa- 
sional traces of transposed parallelism. One poem, the so-called 
Folie Tristan' of the Douce MS, gives several examples of the 
transposition of the final hemistich: 

Car alcun confort lu estot; 

Confort lu estot de guarir. (4, 5) 

U si go nun melz volt murir; 

Melz volt murir a une faiz. (6, 7) 

Tintage li Chastel Fiez. 

Chastel-Fai fu dit a droit. (130, 131) 

En une roche u ele me truvat. 

Ele me truvat suz un perun. (276, 277) 
There are also several passages in the Folie where the idea is 
repeated in consecutive couplets, or at intervals, and in the same 
words, or in different terms. An instance where the first lines of 
each couplet are quite alike occurs near the beginning of the poem: 

Melz volt murir a une faiz 

Ke tut dis estre si destraiz, 


E melz volt une faiz murir 
Ke tut tens en peine languir. (7-10) 


Another, where the idea is the same but the words quite different, 
comes a few couplets later: 


1Edited by Francisque Michel in his Tristan: Recueil de ce qui reste des poémes etc. 
(London, 1835-39), Vol. II, pp. 89-137. 
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Mais de povre ki a pé vait 

N’en est tenu gueres de plait. 

De povre message e nu 

Est poi de plait en curt tenu. (37-40) 


One pair of couplets repeating the same idea, with the last line 
of each couplet similar, is seen a hundred lines beyond: 


Chastel Fai fu dit a droit, 

Kar dous faiz le an se perdeit. 

Li passant destrent pur veir 

Ki dous faiz le an nel pot l’en veir. (131-34) 


As the Douce Folie counts barely a thousand lines, we must 
conclude from the number of transposed parallelisms it contains 
that it was more subject to the influence of this feature of style 
than any other poem, save Thébes and Tristan. Still its repeti- 
tions do not resemble. those found in these masterpieces. The 
frequency with which the final hemistich is transposed reminds 
us more strongly of Gaimar. It certainly argues against an 
imitation of Thébes. Furthermore, the absence of Thomas’ man- 
nerisms from the Folie would tend to militate against the theory 
that the smaller poem was directly suggested by the larger, how- 
ever plausible such a notion might seem from a comparison of 
their contents. On the contrary, the Folie might be said to 
aspire to a style of its own. In two instances cited above we see 
how its author takes the transposition of the final hemistich of a 
couplet as the starting-point for a repetition without change of 
rhyme, to be expressed in the two couplets following (ll. 6-10, 
130-34). This is a new method of parallelistic treatment, and 
testifies to a certain amount of independence on the part of the 
unknown poet. 

Other romantic poems of the period show the influence of this 
kind of parallelism, though in a far less degree than is shown by 


1Could the Douce Folie have been Thomas’ first draught of Tristan, following the 

method adopted by Wace in his Rou? It contains one repetition, separated by quite an 
interval, which is the parallelism most favored by Thomas. However, unlike the Tristan, 
this repetition is not a complete one, nor are the rhymes changed as in Tristan: 

Confort lu estot de guarir, 

U si go nun melz volt murir: (Folie, 5, 6) 

Il veit ke il [ne] puet guarir: 

Senz cunfort lui estot murir (15, 16). 
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the Folie. The Sept Sages’ in verse offers one instance of the 
complete form, but at a line’s interval : 

Un homme d’arain tresjeta: 

Tresjeta un homme d’arain. (3961, 3963) 
while the so-called second version of Floire et Blanchefleur’ 
contains one complete repetition in consecutive lines : 

Conquis m’avez par vostre avoir. 

Par vostre avoir m’avez conquis. (2654, 2655) 

Amadas et Ydoine,’ later than Thomas’ Tristan by some 
years, shows some acquaintance with the use of transposed paral- 
lelisms. One instance of the transposition of the final hemistich 
occurs, but within the same couplet, a variation due perhaps to 
mere chance : 


Et Amadas devant son pere, 
Devant son pere a la table ere. (209, 210) 


Other passages repeat the idea and occasional words also: 


Pourtant au bien celer se tient ; 
Car plus avient bien a celer (399, 400) 
Mainte contree et maint pais. 
Par mainte diverse contree, (547, 548 [cf. 2788, 2790]) 
A couplet is repeated after an interval : 
Si con la vuet vive veoir 
Qu’il viegne & lui main et soir. (7031, 7032) 
Il viegne, se veoir la vuet 
Vive: que de riens ne se delt. (7039, 7040 [ef. 7122-25 ]) 


In certain didactic poems, which are probably earlier than the 
romantic works just mentioned, further examples of the complete 
form of transposed parallelism may be found. Twosuch passages, 
in consecutive lines, occur in the Débat du corps et de lame. 


Remese est ta posnée. 
Ta posnée est remese. (214, 215) 
Ci vos guerpis as lous. 
As lous vos guerpis ci. (548, 549) 


1 Edited by H. A. Keller (Taibingen, 1836). 
2 Edited by &. du Méril in the Bibliotheque Elzévirienne (Paris, 1856). 
3 Edited by C. Hippeau (Paris, 1863). 
4 Edited by H. Varnhagen (Erlangen, 1889). 
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One occurs in the Vie de Ste. Marie l’ Egyptienne :' 


La figure vit de Marie. 
De Marie vit la figure. (850, 851) 


This poem also knows the repetition of the final hemistich (cf. ll. 
300, 301; 1388, 1389). 

In the Vie du Pape Grégoire’ the repetition is not complete 
and occurs only after an interval: 


E li cors giseit del baron, 
* ~ OK * a 


Ou li cors del baron giseit. (p. 30) 


The same poem contains a direct repetition of a line with the 
change of the rhyme word into its synonym, as in St. Brandan 
and Eracle: 

Des vos a mise en bone rote. 

Des vos a mise en bone voie. (p. 13)* 


Some indication of the approximate date of these last three 
poems may be afforded by their familiarity with this particular 
feature of style, for, as we have said, transposed parallelism seems 
to have fallen from poetic grace during the literary career of 
Gautier d’Arras and in the early years of Chrétien de Troies—or 
between 1164 and 1170. Of course, we should expect to find it 


1 Edited by M. Cooke in Robert Grossetete’s Chasteau d’Amour (London, 1852). 

2 Edited by V. Luzarche (Tours, 1857). 

3 The second version of the Vie de St. Alexis (edited by G. Paris and L. Pannier [ Paris, 
1872]) might be cited in connection with didactic poetry, though its form is epic, like its 
original. Unlike the original, however, the revision contains a number of instances of 
transposed parallelism in successive lines, from laisse to laisse, which would accuse a more 
decided model than Roland offers. The first example reminds one of the transpositions of 
Thebes, The last line of a laisse furnishes the rhyme word for the laisse following: 

Fille Flourent, o non Boine Eurée. 

Boine Eurée: li pere et non Flourens. (56, 57) 
Other passages carry the idea over from one laisse to the next, together with some of the 
expressions: 

Pour soie amour le mist non Marien. 

Marie ot non, comme la mere Dé. (374, 375) 

Devant l’ymaige revint tous esbahis. 

Li clers revint esmaris al moustier, 

Devant l’ymaige commenga a prier. (538-40 [cf. 622, 623}) 
Finally, as in the Brut and the Willame, we find direct repetition in consecutive lines with 
transposition of the rhyme phrase: 

Sains Alessins est issus de la nef. 

Sains Alessins est de la nef issus; (342, 343 [cf. 547, 548; 589, 590)). 
It is noticeable that in the last instance (Il. 589, 590) the reviser transposed a line of the 
original poem in order to gain the desired effect. See also ll. 538-40. 
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used here and there even later. Perhaps Guillaume d Angleterre 
belongs to the seventies. But the negative proof derived from its 
absence from Benoit de Sainte-More’s works would go to show 
that the new generation, which succeeded Wace, avoided it. In 
this connection it might be profitable to consider the attitude 
taken toward transposed parallelism by Marie de France, certainly 
a follower of Wace and probably a contemporary of Benoit. 
Though Marie holds quite steadfastly to the old ideas of style — 
does not accept the views of Thomas even—if we admit that she 
was aware of them—she does not favor repetition with change of 
rhyme. In her lais we have failed to note a single instance of 
this mannerism, and it is safe to say that if a more careful scrutiny 
should disclose any, they would not be at all numerous. In her 
Espurgatoire,’ however, which from its versification may be sup- 
posed to have preceeded the lais, two passages at least occur where 
the poet is consciously working out a transposed parallelism: 

E vus estes tut vis venuz: 

E venistes a nus en vie. 

Que vis estes venuz a nus; (849, 854, 856) 

Pas avant altre avant ala. 

Tant cum il plus ala avant 

E plus s’ala asseurant. (1376-78) 
The play on words of the second citation is suggested by the 
words of the Latin original, and neither example is to be chosen 
as illustrating the best kind of transposition of the rhyme word. 
But the very paucity and inferiority of these illustrations would 
tend to show that Marie’s notions of style did not harmonize with 
this form of repetition. 

On the other hand, certain lais of unknown authorship, which 
seem to have been written later and under the charm of Marie’s 
manner,’ make use of this supposedly antiquated style: 

Et par jor ensement erroient. 

Si erroient si tote jor. Tyolet* (17,19 [cf. 77, 79; 110, 112; 208, 210}) 

Et li lion l’ont assailli, 

De totes parz assailli l’ont 1. c. (476, 477 [cf. 539, 540; 564, 565)) 

1 Edited by T. Atkinson Jenkins (Chicago, 1903). 


2See Lucien Foulet, ‘Marie de France et les lais bretons,” Zeitschrift fir romanische 
Philologie, Vol. XXIX, pp. 19-56, 293-322. 


3For these lais see texts edited by G. Paris, Romania, Vol. VIII, pp. 40-72. 
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Car il les avoit lues perduz. 

Ce dit, se perduz les avoit, Guingamor' (220, 222) 
Merci li crie doucement. 

De remanoir merci li crie. Doon' (171, 173) 

As besoigneus assez donoit: 

As besoigneus donoit sovent. Tydorel' (206, 208) 
De ci qu’aparceuz seroit; 

Que il seroit aparceuz, 1. c. (446, 449) 

Cil dist qu’il ne la laira mie. 

Quant li reis l’ot qu’il nel laira. Epine? (210, 212) 
Done les veisciez merveillier. 

Ce dist li rois: merveillier voi. Melion* (414, 415) 
Pucele, dame ne mescine. 

Mescine, dame ne pucele. Graelent* (422, 426) 


In short, all but the lai of Désiré are influenced by some kind of 
transposed repetition, though, with the exception of Tyolet and 
Melion, the repeated lines are not consecutive. 


To summarize: From the citations given above, whether 
positive or negative in their bearings, we may learn that the kind 
of parallelism which showed itself in successive couplets or laisses, 
either in the form of the transposition of the final hemistich of 
the first couplet or the transposition of both hemistiches of the 
second line of the first couplet, came into French literature toward 
1150.° Gaimar is the earliest author to make use of it and he 
knows only the first manner well. He fails when he tries to repeat 
the whole line. His contemporary, Wace, at first averse to its 
use, is forced by literary fashion to imitate it eventually. 

If we look for the origin of this fashion, which reached such 
unquestioned sway between the Brut and the Rou, we shall find 
it in the popularity of the Roman de Thébes. The influence 
which this great poem exerted continued throughout the sixties 
of the twelfth century, unrestricted in some quarters, limited in 
others, until it was checked by the strong personalities of Thomas 


1 For these lais see texts edited by G. Paris, Romania, Vol. VIII, pp. 40-72. 
2 Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, Vol. XVII, pp. 233-55. 
3 Zeitschrift, Vol. VI, pp. 94-106. 


4Edited by B. de Roquefort in his Poésies de Marie de France (Paris, 1832), Vol. I, 
pp. 486-541. 


5 Attention should be called to the transpositions in St. Léger and perhaps to Roland 
(11. 165, 168) where the ultimate form is foreshadowed. 
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and Chrétien de Troies. The latter’s Hrec reverts, in the few 
examples of this form which it contains, to Gaimar’s partial trans- 
position. Tristan, so far as we may judge from the lines we 
know, accepts the complete transposition of Thébes, but with the 
proviso that this transposition shall occur after an interval only. 
It was, however, the transposition in consecutive lines and differ- 
ent couplets which had been so significantly advocated by the 
older poem, and to modify this transposition in any way was to 
undermine it, and with it all the fortunes of transposed parallelism 
complete or partial. Thomas seems to have achieved this 
destructive result, as the solitary citation from his foil, Cligés, 
would imply. On its ruins Thomas would have set the more 
direct repetition of words and phrases in the same or consecutive 
lines, which he had taken from Wace. The few modified exam- 
ples of transposed repetition which he still allowed tended toward 
this same notion of directness. That is, Thomas would emphasize 
his thought rather than call attention to his manner of expression, 
in this respect at least. 

After Thomas and Chrétien the transposed parallelism of 
Thebes appears only sporadically. Its real life is gone; perhaps 
it departed with Rou. For the only survival of the style we have 


noticed in a poem that is unquestionably later than Row belongs 
to an Arthurian romance, Claris ei Laris,' which was composed 
after the lapse of a century, in 1269: 


Venismes la folie querre. 

Querre venismes la folie. (7696, 7697) 
We do not have here an exact imitation of the parallelism found in 
Thebes, but it comes quite close to it, while a subsequent repeti- 
tion in the same poem at a line’s interval explains quite clearly 
that the author had such a transposition in mind: 

Qu’il ne puet monter en haut pris. 

Tant qu’en grant pris ne puet monter. (11451, 11453) 

While complete transposed parallelism enjoyed so brief an 

existence, its immediate descendant, repetition in practically the 
same words with change of rhyme, but after a short or long inter- 
val, lingered on for some years. This kind is found in the 


1 Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, Vol. CLXIX. 
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anonymous Breton lais. Epic poetry also employs now and then 
the transposed final hemistich as a means of connecting successive 
laisses, as well as the repetition made standard by Roland, where 
the line is repeated directly in successive laisses, but the rhyme 
word suffers transposition. All such cases, taken together, are 
few numerically, and may be due to accident or unconscious 
imitation rather than to a definite desire for this kind of style. 
The real vogue of transposed parallelism in consecutive laisses or 
couplets was fleeting, occupying hardly a score of years, if we are 
in possession of the facts concerning it. From such a short life 
we may conclude that it was not consonant with the conceptions 
of literary art held by the French authors of the twelfth century. 
Possibly its real vitality was drawn from the Roman de Thébes. 
Without the influence of this medieval classic its appearance 
might have been at best sporadic. 
F. M. WaRgReEn. 
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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CHANCUN DE WILLAME 
PART III 


Continuing our rapid examination of the Willame, we find 
in ll. 1400-1703 a number of passages which have occurred 
earlier in the poem—ll. 1041-1106. LI. 1400-32, for example, 
appear to be a simple variation of ll. 1041-58; 1483-1505, of 
1064-85; 1561-63, of 1086-88; 1679-1703, of 1089-1106. To 
examine all of these passages would require too much space, hence 
a brief examination of one of them will have to suffice. 

In ll. 1041-58, Guibor serves a bountiful repast before a 
famished knight, Girart, who has just brought news of Vivien’s 
fearful danger, and who has not tasted food for three days. She 
seats him at a table of honor (halte table), and stands watching 
him as he devours his food without raising his face from his plate. 
At last she says playfully to her husband that Girart, judging by 
his appetite, must be of his, William’s, lineage; that he must be 
a hard man to have as a neighbor, and one who would never flee 
in battle. 

If, now, we turn to |. 1400, we shall find a passage of thirty- 
three lines which resembles surprisingly the one of eighteen lines 
just mentioned. Many lines are almost identical. The later 
passage offers greater detail, and several of its sentences are 
considerably longer than those of the earlier passage. The 
events of the two passages are the same, with the difference that 
in ll. 1400-32 the famished knight is William himself, who has just 
returned defeated, bringing news of Vivien’s death. One of these 
passages is certainly the original of the other. Can we decide 
which is the older? One might be tempted to apply the rule 
that an obscure hero is frequently deprived of an episode to the 
profit of a hero better known, yet this would not offer a conclu- 
sion sufficiently certain. Again, the greater length of the second 
passage might be taken to indicate that it is the newer of the two. 

However inconclusive these considerations may be, the fol- 
lowing points leave little doubt that the shorter passage is the 
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original, and that the famished knight is Girart. In the first 
place, the poem states that this hero had not eaten for three 
days (ll. 1060, 709), whereas no such information is given of 
William, although, to be sure, he has passed through some ter- 
rible experiences. In the second place, Guibor is represented as 
seating her husband at a low table, since from anguish he could 
not go to the high table (ll. 1401, 1402). This seems improbable, 
when one reflects that Guibor is offering a banquet to the noble 
barons of the new army, that they are doubtless present in the hall, 
and that it is important, above all, to impress them with the idea 
that William has won a victory. For the great William to sit at 
a low table and devour his food in such somber silence might well 
inspire doubts as to his victory. But, it will be said, he goes to 
the low table because of grief for Vivien. This cannot constitute 
a strong objection to what has just been brought forward, for we 
have already seen (1. 1358) that, on learning that his wife has 
gathered a new army, and that its leaders are seated at table in 
the hall, William ceases weeping and laughs. We have also 
seen how admirably Guibor conceals her own loss and her hus- 
band’s defeat. Surely, she and William could carry on the 
deception a little farther. Another thing which does not look 
right is the statement by Guibor that one who eats like the 
famished knight must be a man who would never flee from battle. 
These words are well-nigh incredible, if addressed to William, who 
has just told her, in describing his defeat, that she is the wife of 
a malveis fuieur, Un cuart cunte, un malveis tresturnur (ll. 1306, 
1307). Still another point. At the close of Guibor’s speech 
(ll. 1432 ff.), William asks abruptly who will hold his fief, if he 
should die. At this moment his nephew, Gui, rises from his seat 
by the fire and says that he will succeed his uncle. The mention 
of possible death in the expedition which is to set out is hardly 
of a nature to make the knights believe that a facile victory awaits 
them, as Guibor has just said (ll. 1876-96). More than this, the 
entire scene with this charming dan Cui, is a purely domestic 
one. The uncle, aunt, and nephew converse in great intimacy; 
there is not the slightest trace of the hundreds of barons whom 
we have so recently seen feasting in the palace hall. Indeed, 
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beginning with 1. 1400, there is no indication whatever of the 
presence of outsiders. The change from the noisy banqueting 
scene of the preceding lines is absolute. 

If, now, we examine the parallel passage beginning in |. 1041, 
reading first the lines that precede (937 ff.), we shall see that in 
this passage the only persons present are Guibor, William, and 
Girart: the scene is one of close domestic intimacy. We need 
only look at the matter in this light to feel an increasing convic- 
tion that the famished knight in both passages is Girart, or, to 
speak by the card, that the later and longer passage has been 
derived directly from the earlier one, and that William has been 
substituted for Girart. 

This impression is strengthened as one readson. In ll. 1497- 
1503, for example, a hero, said to be William, is armed. The 
language, however, of this arming is that of a premier adoubement, 
and therefore cannot apply to William." To assure oneself that 
it is really a premier adoubement, one need only read ll. 1073-81, 
and ll. 1540-51, the first arming of Girart and Gui. Further- 
more, the passage concerning the arming of Girart is almost 
identical with the one describing the arming of William, to such 
a point that when, in this latter scene, we can discover no subject 
to the verb baisad (1. 1502), we need only look back to 1. 1080 
to see that the subject must be Guibure. 

It appears, then, that not only in the parallel passage of the 
famished knight, but in others as well, Girart has for some reason, 
been replaced by William. 

The hero says in ll. 1479-82 that he will leave his lands to 
Gui (cf. ll. 1637, 1656). Considerable speculation has been 
indulged in as to the filleul whom in later sources, the hero 
makes his heir.’ 

William boasts, in ll. 1569 ff., of his generosity, and of the 


1 For the arming of one who is already a knight, see ll. 133-40, where important varia- 
tions will be noted. ’ 

2 Moniage Guillaume I says, ll. 67,68: Un sien filleul sa terre a comandé, Si li fist faire 
homage et fiauté, quoted by W. Cloetta, Archiv. far das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 
Vol. XCIII, p. 435, cf. ll. 87ff. Moniuge II mentions Renoart as the heir: idem, p. 439. Mr. 
Cloetta is of the opinion that the filleul can be no other than Renoart: idem, p. 435. Foucon 
knows the legend making Vivien’s young brother William's heir: MS of British Museum, 


fol. 262, ro.; MS of Bibliothéque Nationale 25518, fol. 6, vo. This passage will be quoted in a 
moment, 
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protection which he has always afforded to widows and orphans. 
Compare the celebrated passages of the Charroi, ll. 306 ff. Fou- 
con de Candie contains similar testimony.’ 

L. 1680, one of the most awkward in the poem, separates two 
lines which have already appeared in juxtaposition (1089, 1090), 
and bears all the marks of clumsy ‘‘editing.” 

The passage 1720-28, where the five heroes are captured, has 
already been mentioned.* Of these five names, Reiner is replaced 
by Girard “‘fiz Cadele” in ll. 3154 and 3455, who, as will appear 
later, is none other than Girard the messenger. This knight 
perished in ll. 1145-74 (redaction A) and has been brought to 
life again. Can the same thing be said of the Guischard who is 
found among the prisoners in |. 1721? Is he the Guischard, 
nephew to Guibor, who perished with Girard? If not, he is 
probably the Guichart, brother to Vivien, who appears in many 
later poems, and who is the only other personage of this name in 
the cycle. This Guichart, brother to Vivien, appears in all the 
lists of prisoners in Aliscans and Foucon, and accompanies his 
uncle to the disastrous battle in all the manuscripts of the Cove- 
nant. Furthermore, a passage of Foucon states that he was to be 
William’s heir. William says to Guibor after his flight from the 
field of the Archant and his arrival at Orange: 

Las! mes linages est a declin tornez! 
Mors est mes niés Vivien I’ alosez, 

Mes chiers amis qui ert de ma seror nez, 
Et Guichars pris, uns nouviax adoubez, 


Que ja ne fust d’armés mauvés clamez, 
Qui aprés moi tenist mes heritez.‘ 


Foucon, then, like the Willame, makes the young brother of 
Vivien William’s heir. There can be little doubt that the Gui- 
chart of Foucon, Aliscans, and the Covenant and the Guiot of the 
Willame are one and the same person. There can be little 


1Vide MSS of the British Museum, fol. 270, vo., and of the Bibliothdéque Nationale 774, 
fol. 100, ro. 


2Vide this Journal, Vol. II, pp. 232, 233. 

3It should be added, however, that, in the Enfances Vivien, the personage of this name 
is a “ relative’ of Vivien according to MS a, his cousin, son of Beuve, according to MSS 
c and d, and his brother, according to MS b. 

4MS of Foucon, British Museum, fol. 262, ro. a; MS 25518 of the Bib. Nat., fol. 6, vo. 
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doubt, too, that the Guischard of ll. 1721, 2257, 2485, 2520, 3055, 
3154, and 3455 of the Willame is the same person as Guichart 
or Guiot; for, in addition to the reasons already apparent, the 
following is to be considered. In the remarkable passage begin- 
ning in |. 2343, Guibor asks of her husband what has become of 
his companions. She names all of those whom we have just seen 
captured, only she replaces Guischard by Guiotun, Le bel enfant 
od la gente fagun. She says that she equipped him with arms. 
If, on the one hand, we have seen her arm Vivien’s brother Guiot, 
of whom it is said, N’out uncore .xv. anz, asez esteit petitz 
(1. 1440 of the Willame), on the other hand, we see her arm 
Guichart in the Covenant: Cils estoit freres Vivien le vaillant. 
N’ ot que .xv. anz, molt i ot bel enfant.’ 

What explanation can be offered for this change of name? 
None is apparent, unless it be that the presence of this personage 
in redactions A and B was impossible under one name. Satis- 
factory as this explanation may be, there remains the great, and 
perhaps unsolvable, question: What strange combination of cir- 
cumstances can have placed side by side these two redactions? 
If B was evolved in the course of time, by natural process, from 
A, it would have preserved for Vivien’s young brother the name 
of Guiot or Gui. If, after several generations, this derived text 
was combined with its original, then we can understand why the 
name might be changed in one or the other of these versions. 
But the preservation of A, the original of B, the circumstances 
which made their union desirable—these are difficulties that seek 
in vain a satisfactory solution. It appears, none the less, that 
Guischard and Guiot are one and the same person, and that the 
remanieurs, as a matter of course, do not wish us to suspect the 
fact. 

Again, who is the Guielin mentioned by the side of Guischard 
in 1. 1721? The poem offers no answer to this question. If we 
may trust Aliscans, the knight of this name who is taken prisoner 
is ason of Beuve de Comarcis; similarly in Foucon, where he is 
also called Gui. But Guiot (also called Gui) of the Willame is 


1MS of the British Museum, fol. 138, vo. a; cf. the edition of Jonckbloet, 1156, 1157. In 
Foucon, Guibor says that she armed Guichart: Je l’ adoubai et ceins le branc d' acier: MS 
of British Museum, fol, 280, vo. b, 
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given as the son of Beuve, which means that the Guielin of B— 
who is certainly the Guielin of Aliscans—is derived from the 
Gui of A, it being incredible that these names indicate different 
sons of Beuve. Yet how can both Guischard and Guielin come 
from the one person called Guiot or Gui? The change could 
hardly have taken place if all this numerous progeny (including 
Vivien) had continued to be ascribed to Beuve. The transfer of 
Vivien and Guichart to a new father—perhaps to Garin—would 
make perfectly natural the retention by Beuve of “Guielin” who 
is no other, it seems, than Gui. 

In 1. 1722, the names of Galter de Termes and Reiner stand 
side by side, and it will be noticed that each time these names 
occur they are placed as near together as possible.’ This position 
is not an accidental circumstance, if we can trust the testimony 
of Foucon, which often shows traces of very ancient legends. 
We read in fact in this poem that Renier was the nephew of 
Gautier de Termes.’ 

L. 1724 shows that the hero beholds the taking prisoner of 
his nephews, and sets at rest one of the difficulties of Aliscans, 
for in this poem (save in the MS 1448 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale) one cannot tell how William learns of their imprison- 
ment. In MS 1448, he inquires of Vivien the fate of his other 
nephews, and is informed of their capture. 

In ll. 1987 ff., William finds Vivien dying, but still able to 
speak. The passage may well cause surprise, for we have plainly 
witnessed his death (ll. 912—28),* and the poem has spoken of 
him a number of times as dead. Several days have passed since 
he was hewn to pieces. The Saracens have disarmed the slain. 
If, as the text states (ll. 925-27), they carried his body away 
and placed it under a tree, that the Christians might not find it, 
the least that we can suppose is that they must have had enough 


1 Vide ll. 2371, 2372, 2484, 3054. Let it be said in passing that the spelling of these names 
in the original of the Willame was Galtier and Renier, as the assonance of the laisse, 2371 ff., 
indicates. 

2 We read of Renier: Nez fu de Termes, de la soror Gautier; MS of British Museum, 
fol. 271, ro.; MS of Bib. Nat., 774, fol. 101, vo.; MS of Bib. Nat., 25518, fol. 56, vo. 

3 The hero, already fatally wounded, receives a blow which splits his head open, falls 
on his knees, and is hewn to pieces. In the Foucon of Stockholm there is a passage where 
Tibaut boasts of having slain Vivien, and adds the interesting statement: Veiant mes oilz, li 
jis lo chief colper, fol. 77, vo., communication of Mr. J. Runeberg. 
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interest in him to be sure that he was dead.’ Several other things 
indicate that this passage is of a late redaction. In what has 
been called the redaction A,’ the assonance shows that -an and -en 
were carefully separated. The laisse which describes the finding 
of Vivien by his uncle confuses these sounds. Similarly, the 
name Vivien, which up to this point has appeared only in asso- 
nance in -ien or in -ié, henceforth appears only in mixed laisses, -an 
and -en (ll. 2340, 2466). It is clear that in these laisses the 
name rimes in -an, as is the case in all the published poems of 
the cycle, save of course the Chanson de Willame.*. Another 
point: the laisse 1980-99 offers (beginning with 1. 1987) the 
first passages of this poem which exist, in much the same form, 
in Aliscans. Compare ll. 1987-89: 
Vivien trove [ gisant ] sor un estanc, 


A la funtaine, dunt li duit sunt bruiant, 
Desuz la foille d’un oliver mult grant, 


with ll. 695-97 of Aliscans :* 
Vivien vit gesir sor un estanc, 


Desos un arbre foillu et yerdoiant, 
A la fontaine, dont li dois sont corant. 


Compare also 1. 1990: Ses blanches mains croisies sur le flanc, 
with Aliscans, 697: Ses blanches mains sor son pis en croisant; 


1As a matter of fact, the 1.925, which states that the enemy carried away the body of 
Vivien, is probably original, and is supported by the logic of the occasion, as well as by the 
testimony of the Nerbonesi (N): Vol. II, p. 160. On the other hand, the two succeeding 
lines, as their substance and incorrectness indicate, arealater addition. One need only draw 
attention to the absurdity of hiding the body from the Christians, who have perished to a 
man long before the death of Vivien. 


2The writer considers the laisse, beginning in 1. 1879, as all the passages where Gui 
plays a vital role, as belonging to A. This laisse accordingly is pure, save for 1. 1893, where 
an inversion of the last words suffices to make this long laisse entirely pure. We propose 
to read: hardement mult grant. In a poem which has evidently undergone many accidents, 


and not a few revisings, so slight a change in the order of these words would not be 
remarkable. 


In the remarkable MS of Boulogne (No. 192, Bibl. de la ville), the name Vivien appears 
in the assonance, -ié. Because of the great interest which this ancient pronunciation offers, 
we copy from this MS a typical passage: fol. 85, vo. a: 

“ Qui dont veist le vassal Vivien 
Au branc d’achier les ruistes cols paier, 
Menbrer li pefist de hardi chevalier.” 


*The edition quoted is that of Wienbeck, Hartnacke, and Rasch (Halle, 1903). It is 
clear that ll. 696, 697 should be inverted. For the reading bruiant of the Willame, cf. 
1, 5933 of Aliscans, which is identical. 
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1. 1991: Plus suef flaroit qw (nule) espece ne piment, with 
Aliscans, 724: Plus souef flaire ke baumes ne encens; ll. 1992, 
1993: Parmi le cors out quinze plaies granz; De la menur fust 
morz uns amirails (read amiranz), with Aliscans, 726,727: Par 
mi le cors ot quinze plaies grans ; De la menor morust uns 
amirans, etc. Again, the terms of the vow of Vivien, as related in 
this laisse, present just such a development of the vow mentioned 
hitherto as one would expect in a later redaction.’ In the same 
way, the entire passage of this “death’’ of the young hero bears 
all the marks of a late redaction. It being granted that William 
was to return to the battlefield, one might almost predict that 
subsequent remanieurs would revive for a moment this favorite 
nephew that he might expire in his uncle’s arms, after having 
received the supreme consolations of religion. The beauty and 
power of the scene show to this day the true inspiration and the 
sound judgment which brought to life again Vivien le hardi. 

If 1. 1987 marks a change in the epic, it is equally clear 
that the preceding line, Guiot le vait de loinz adestrant, arouses 
grave suspicions. It may be set down as a general rule that the 
appearance of Guiot is the occasion for difficulty. It has already 
been stated that he seems rather to belong to A than to B. The 
episodes concerning him present ragged edges on all sides, and 

1 Vide 11. 292; 586, 587; 597, 598; 809, 810; 902, 903; 910, 911. Concerning the vow, vide: 
Enfances Vivien, p. xxvi, Romania, Vol. XXVI, p. 187; ibid., Vol. XXXII, p. 608; W. Cloetta, 
“Die Enfances Vivien,’’ pp. 79-81 (in Romanische Studien, Heft IV, Berlin, 1898); A. F. 
Reinhard, Die Quellen der Nerbonesi ( Altenburg, 1900) p. 73; “*The Origin of the Covenant 
Vivien,” pp. 44, 45 (in the University of Missouri Studies, Vol.I). The opinion expressed 


by the author of the last-mentioned work receives support from a passage in the Covenant 
MS of Boulogne, fol. 84, vo. b, where Vivien says: 
* Jou remanrai, la covenanche est tes. 
Quant jou estoie a Maldrane enserré 
Ja jurai jou, voiant les marchans bers, 
Que jamais ne fuiroie por turc ne por esclés, 
Puis que jou iere de mes armes armés, 
A icel jor meisme que jou fui adoubés, 
Oi jou en covent a dieu de majestés 
Que jamais ne fuiroie por turc ne por esclés, 
Puis que jou iere de mes armes armés.”’ 
At the moment of his adoubement, when his uncle protests against his rash vow, Vivien 
replies (fol. 82, ro. a): 
“ Si m’ait diex, jou l’ai sor sais juré, 
Bien a .ii. ans aconplis et passés, 
Quant jou estoie en Maldrane enserrés, 
La je jurai voiant les marchans bers. 
Ne puet autrement estre.”’ 
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the passage under discussion offers no exception in this regard.’ 
The purpose of |. 1986 is evidently to remove from the scene for 
the moment Guiot, who reappears after the death of Vivien, in 
|. 2071. The strangeness of this action appears in its true light 
when we consider that, of all persons, Guiot should be present at 
the death of his brother.” No poet, having brought events as 
far as the laisse under discussion, would have missed the oppor- 
tunity of a death scene with William and Guiot present, Vivien’s 
nearest and dearest of kin, unless an established tradition had 
stood in the way. 

The location of Termes (in 1. 2002: Jo fadubbai a mun palei a 
Termes) remains as obscure as before the discovery of the new 
chanson. It is interesting to note that in the Covenant, MS of 
Boulogne, the young hero, after being knighted, sets out on his 
expedition from Termes: De Termes departi Vivien le vallant.’ 

We are told all at once in |. 2054 that William desires to carry 
the body of Vivien to Orange, here mentioned for the first time 
in the action of the poem. Few passages come with such a shock 
of surprise. We have seen the hero march out of Barcelona, 
qualified as la bone cité (1. 1082), and, apparently at least, return 


thither, only to set out again from la bone cité (1. 1504). Guibor 
remains behind in la bone cité (i. 1508). Now we are told that 
he is going to Orange, where ia fact he arrives (1. 2211), and 


1These remarks are not meant in any way to detract from the literary merit of the 
passages concerning the diminutive Guiot. These passages are among the most delightful 
of the poem. Guiot, while having a charm of his own, reminds us at times of Auberon. 

2 Such a scene occurs toward the close of the Covenant Vivien, in the MS of Boulogne: 
fol. 92, vo. b, William has found Vivien fatally wounded. While he is lamenting him, 
Vivien’s brother joins them. 

3 MS of Boulogne, fol. 82, ro. b. 

4An extremely interesting passage of Foucon shows that a poem must have existed in 
which Guibor was present at Barcelona. Tibaut complains of his enemies: 

Fait m’ont Orange et Portpaillart lessier. 

En Barcelone ont mise ma moullier. 
MS of British Museum, fol. 279, vo. b; cf MS of Bib. Nat., 778, fol. 206, vo; MS of Bib. Nat., 774, 
fol. 118, ro. Another passage in the same poem is to be compared with these lines. It is a 
question of the wealth of Guibor: 

“Car plus a or Guibort en sa baillie 

Qu’il né a dus qu’as pors de Hongrie. 

A Bargelune estoit sa tresorie, 

Et a Orange Tibaut d’Esclavonie. 

Tot l’ot Guibort en la soie baillie.”’ 
MS of Boulogne, fol. 211, ro. b. 
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where—a new surprise—he finds Guibor, whom we have so 
recently left at Barcelona! Such a contradiction must clearly 
have been imposed on the remanieur by the sources he was 
utilizing, for of himself he could not have begotten such a com- 
bination of events. 

The episode of Alderufe (ll. 2095 ff.) arouses suspicion for 
several reasons. For example, the striking lines that Alderufe 
addresses to William offer difficulty: 


Vus n’estes mie [quons] Bertram ne Willames, 
Ne Guielin ne dan Walter de Termes, 
’ Ne [quons] G[u]ischard ne Girard qui’s cadele.' 


In the first place, what has been said of the capture of the 
heroes mentioned in ll. 1720 ff., applies to the present list of 
names.’ In the second place, Guischard and Girard appear to be 
the two knights slain earlier in the poem.’ As for the second 
of these two names, it certainly indicates by the words quis cadele, 
the hero who was sent by Vivien to Barcelona, and who guided 
William to the battlefield.‘ But, it will be answered, if we take 
the poem as it stands, the present battle follows the first at an 
interval of only a few days. Perhaps Alderufe is supposed not 
to know that Girard is dead. This objection is not very sound, 
for many passages could be cited from the ancient epics showing 
that the simple art of that time represented the news of a hero’s 
death as being known at once by all who take part in the battle. 
That such is the case, and that our poem here brings to life a 
dead hero, appears from two other passages. In ll. 3152-55 the 
five prisoners who have just been liberated greet William. Among 
them appears Girard fiz Cadele, which is evidently a conjecture 
of some scribe. The true reading is that mentioned above in 

1 LI). 2097-99. See, for purposes of literary comparison, a passage in the Nerbonois, 
11. 4700, 4701. 

2 The lines referred to are to be found in Modern Philology, Vol. I, p. 233, n. 1. 

3 LI. 1133 fF. 


4That Girard performed this office is stated in ll. 1786, 1787. The Saracens see Gui 
riding rapidly away, and exclaim: 
**Cist nus querrat co que Girard nus quist, 
Quant il Willame nus amenat ici.” 
N, Vol. II. p. 162, corroborates this testimony. 
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|. 2099: Girard quis cadele. The defective reading is to be found 
a second time in 1. 3455. It should be added that in all three of 
these passages Guischard is named in the same line with Girard, 
which makes the three lines identical, save for the word fiz instead 
of quis. The poem, then, brings to life Girard, who was dead, 
and there can be little doubt but what the same may be said of 
Guischard. We are dealing with one phase of the later redaction, 
which represents these knights as being captured, whereas in the 
older redaction they perished. We have already seen Vivien 
brought to life in the redaction B. 

A second thing that surprises us somewhat in the episode of 
Alderufe is the name of this Saracen hero. A Saracen of this 
name is said to have fallen at the hand of Vivien, and the account 
of this deed of arms bears all the marks of the highest antiquity.’ 
If, as many things indicate, the redaction B omitted all mention 
of Barcelona, and began at a point in the action represented by 
what has been called the third stage in the development of the 
legend,* what more natural than that the name Alderufe should 
have survived in tradition as that of a redoubtable pagan? In 
this event, a remanieur, in need of a name for a Saracen leader, 
could not do better than to call him Alderufe. Yet why suppose, 
someone will say, that the present episode is the work of a 
remanieur? In answer it may be said that the name of the 
Saracen at least as has been seen, cannot be primitive in this 
episode, whether we regard the poem as a unit or as composite. 
Furthermore, the episode bears a great resemblance to that of 
Deramé, as a careful perusal of the two passages will show. It 
is likely that Alderufe replaces Deramé, and that the passage in 
question is the derivative in B of this episode of Deramé in A.° 
To discuss properly this question, which is closely bound up with 
that of Aerofle, Aquin, and Baudus in Aliscans, would require the 
space of a separate article. Let us mention, however, one addi- 
tional point which indicates that behind Alderufe is hidden 
Deramé. There existed a legend—not the most ancient one, to 


| Vide 11, 370-83, 634-47, 
2 Modern Philology, Vol. II, pp. 15, 16. 


3The episode of Deramé, in common with all those in which Guiot plays an important 
role, is considered to belong to redaction A. 
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be sure— which placed the seat of Deramé at Palerne.' This 
name occurs four times in the episode of Alderufe.’ 

L. 2231: Paenes armes li pendent al costez, is of value in 
understanding the episode of Alderufe. In fact, no mention is 
made of William’s bearing away pagan armor, as here represented. 
It is clear, however, from a passage which follows (ll. 2275-95), 
that the Saracens mistake him for Alderufe. Of course, the fact 
that he mounts the well-known horse of Alderufe may be supposed 
to aid in the deception; none the less, he certainly bears some of 
the pagan’s armor.’ 

In ll. 2309-11 occurs the statement that William’s nose under- 
went its disfigurement in the battle with Tibaut, by which is 
meant the battle before Orange, described earlier in the poem.‘ 

The remarkably fine scene, beginning in |. 2328, in which 
Guibor inquires of her husband the fate of his men, is filled with 
difficulties. Almost nothing squares with the departure of Wil- 
liam as we have seen it—neither the names of the knights nor 
the number of his men.’ The clearness and definiteness of her 
questions leaves no doubt but what she herself saw depart the 
heroes mentioned in ll. 2343 ff. The general impression is cer- 
tainly that the departure took place from the city where Guibor 
now is—from Orange. The young companions of Guillaume are 
the same that were mentioned in 1l. 1720 ff., save that Guiotun 
replaces Guischard. 

The passage concerning Guiotun, ll. 2357-70, offers consider- 
able difficulty. As has already been said,° the description of the 
arming of this hero does not agree in a single detail with that of 

1 Vide Aliscans, |. 0a, edition of Wienbeck, Hartnacke, and Rasch; Covenant Vivien, 


1, 1690. The MS of Boulogne of the Covenant makes no mention of Palerne in this laisse; 
fol. 91, vo. b. 


2 LI. 2104, 2160, 2209, 2277. 
3One constant trait in the various episodes (Willame and Aliscans) concerning 
Alderufe seems to be the seizing of his arms. It may well be that the mere mention of his 


name in the episode under discussion ended by creating the belief that William despoiled 
his adversary. 


4In an interesting and valuable variant of Aliscans, Tibaut himself is said to have 
wounded the hero in the face: see the edition of Wienbeck, Hartnacke, and Rasch, 1. 16434. 
For the battle with Tibaut, see Willame, ll. 665-75. 


5 William’s departure is related in ll. 1504-23, For the number of men as given, see 
ll. 1506 ; 2337; 2382, 2383; 2515; 2244. 
6 Modern Philology, Vol. U1, p. 232. 
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the arming of Guiot (Il. 1540-51), but shows an absolute dis- 
accord. The MS bears in |. 2357 the name Guiotun in full, but 
this may be a conjecture of some scribe for Guischardun, a 
more probable reading.’ In fact, there can be little doubt that 
Guischard in B replaces Guiot, and is, as in subsequent poems, 
the brother of Vivien. 

Ll. 2379, 2380 contain an obscure reference to aid which 
Guibor is able to offer in the raising of a new army. There is 
probably an omission of one or two lines before 1. 2378. The 
poem makes no further mention of this aid. 

The reference to the decoration of the walls of the palace of 
Guibor, in ll. 2398-2400, is to be compared with other well- 
known passages. 

The hero says in ll. 2409-12 that Guibor has no reason to 
weep, having lost none of her family, whereas, on the contrary, 
he may well lament, since he has lost his noble kinsmen. One 
may explain the statement that Guibor has lost none of her family 
by saying that this applies only to the expedition which has just 
terminated. Everything indicates, however, that such an explana- 
tion would be straining the point, and that in the redaction B 
there exists no longer the slighest remembrance of the fact that 
Guischard, who perished in A, was the nephew of Guibor. 

In ll. 2413-18 William suggests that he flee to Saint-Michel- 
al-Péril-de-la-Mer or to a desert, and become a hermit, and that 
Guibor become a nun. With her answer, 

Sire, dist ele, go ferum nus assez 
Quant nus aurom nostre siecle mené, 
are to be compared similar words with which she comforts him at 
a moment of discouragement in Foucon de Candie: 
En l’autre siecle aurons assez sejor, 
Celi gardons dont nous veons la flour.’ 
The departure of Guillaume from Orange (ll. 2421 ff.) differs 


in two important ways from the corresponding scene in Aliscans. 


1 Foucon, according to the edition of Tarbé, p.7, shows this form. The MS of Boulogne 
of the Covenant offers the diminutive, Guichardin, as does also the MS of Boulogne of the 
Enfances Vivien, Wahlund and Feilitzen (Upsala and Paris, 1895), and MS 1448 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in 1. 5 of Aliscans. The form Guichardet is well known. 

2MS of British Museum, fol. 263, vo. c. 
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The adieux of Guibor and Guillaume, as the beautiful passage in 
the latter epic (1969-2004) may be called, are lacking. The 
attempt has been made elsewhere to show that this scene took 
place originally between Guibor and Bertram in the lost Siége 
d’Orange.' Parts of the Siége seem to have been utilized in 
Aliscans, but not in the Willame, at the moment of the final 
redaction of which the Siége probably still preserved its iden- 
tity. The second point of difference between the scenes of 
departure in the two epics consists in the fact that, while in 
Aliscans the city is closely beset by the enemy, so that William 
has difficulty in passing their lines, in the Willame this is so far 
from being the case that he rides away unmolested, accompanied 
by a mere lad. Here again Aliscans appears to represent the 
action of the Siége d’Orange, according to which the city was 
closely invested at the time when the messenger went northward 
for help. 

The fact that the king is much more kindly disposed toward 
William than in Aliscans is apparent from ll. 2495-2504. 

One of the most important passages of the entire poem is to 
be found in ll. 2505 ff. The king inquires of William what has 
brought him to court, and the hero answers in these words: 


Sire, dist il, jal savez vus assez, 
2510 Jo aveie Espaigne si ben aquitez 
Ne cremeie home que de mere fust nez, 
Quant me mandat Vivien I’ alosé 
Que jo menasse d’Orange le barné. 
Il fu mis nies, nel poeie veier. 
Set mile fumes de chevalers armez. 
De tuz icels ne m’est un sul remés. 
Perdu ai Vivien ]’alosed. 
Mis nies Bertram i est enprisoné 
Le fiz Bertram de Brusban la cité, 
2520 Et Guielin et Guischard al vis cler. 


We have here a fairly good statement of the action according 
to version B. William evidently was summoned from Orange by 


1 Vide ‘Messenger in Aliscans,” in Harvard Studies in Philology and Literature, Vol. V, 
1896. The battle which terminated the Siége is mentioned in ll. 665-75 of the Willame. 
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Vivien, who was in the Archamp.' Orange and the Archamp are 


two fixed points in the disastrous expedition. The Archamp, as 
we have seen, is somewhere near Barcelona or Tortosa. When the 
hero says, then, that he had so thoroughly conquered Spain that he 
feared no man, we must understand the line of his thought to be: 
“But I was mistaken, for Vivien, who was in Spain, summoned 
me to bring my army to his aid.” The fact that Vivien was in 
Spain is supposed to be known to the king, and, indeed, a state- 
ment of his presence there can hardly have been necessary, if we 
may judge from the testimony of the poems concerning him, for 
they all—save Aliscans—place the scene of his exploits in 
Spain, as does, in fact, the earlier form of Aliscans, the Chanson 
de Willame. External evidence shows that there was a connec- 
tion between Vivien and the conquest of Spain mentioned by his 
uncle, as has been asserted elsewhere by the writer. A search in 
the manuscripts of Foucon and of the Covenant Vivien will sup- 
port this assertion. The MS of Boulogne of the latter epic, for 
example, tells how Vivien invades Spain, takes Barcelona, the 
towers of Balesgués, Tourtolouse, and Portpallart, and gives all 
these cities to his uncle William.’ It is because of these con- 
quests of Vivien that the Saracens march against him. We 
gather from passages in Foucon that William and Guichart went 

1 We have just seen, from the questions of Guibor on her husband’s return, that the 
army must have started from Orange. It is to be noted that the list of heroes mentioned 
above (and the fuller list in 1]. 2483-85) includes all those whom she names as having 
accompanied William — save, of course, Guiotun, who is replaced by Guischard. Again, 
the number of men as given in 1. 2515, is the number who ought to be with William on his 
return, according to what Guibor says in|. 2244. As to whether Vivien summoned his uncle 
from the Archamp, the words of ll. 2481, 2482 leave no doubt: Car jo repair del Archamp 


sur mer U jo ai perdu Vivien l’alosed. The same statement is repeated in ll. 2253, 2254, and 
is to be inferred from many other passages. 
2Fol. 82, vo.a. According to this MS, Vivien was not accompanied by his uncle during 
the conquest of “Spain.” MS 1448, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, however, shows by one 
passage that, as in the Nerbonesi (Vol. II, pp. 91 ff.), a legend existed telling how William, 
Vivien, Bertram, and others of the family had taken part in the conquest. Later, Vivien 
and his men are reduced to straits in the battle of the Archant. He proposes that they 
try to take refuge in a castle. He says: 
“Se la poiens un poi prandre herberge, 

Bien nos tenrons par force e par poeste 

Tant que secorre nos revenra Guillelme, 

Li cuens Bertram e dans Gautiers de Termes, 

Gaudins li bruns, li pros e li honest(r)es, 

Hunaut de Saintes, qui mainte joste a fete, 

Qui a Orenge ont reforbis lor helmes,”’ 

— Fol. 208, vo. b. 
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from Orange to Barcelona, and marched from there to the aid of 
Vivien, who was near Tortelouse (Tortosa).' Vivien perishes, 
Guichart, Girart, and Guielin are taken prisoners, and William 
flees alone. One cause of the war between the Saracens and 
Christians is said to be the capture by William and his com- 
panions of Barcelona, Portpaillart, and at least one other city, 
and the operations against Tortelouse are said to have ended in 
the death of Vivien. 

It is needless to draw attention to the close parallel between 
this testimony of the Covenant and of Foucon and that of the 
passage of the Willame under discussion. 

In ll. 2518, 2519, quoted above, Bertram is said to be the son 
of Bertram. We have, however, seen his father called Bernard 
de Bruban or de Brusban in ll. 2256, 2344 (cf. 669-72). One 
might suppose the name Bertram in 1. 2519 to be an error, but 
another passage indicates that this is not the case. In ll. 3216 ff. 
a Christian hero is vanquished and in his flight calls upon several 
of the bravest of the Christians for help. L. 3224 reads: Allas/ 
dist il le fiz Bertram, mar fui! which can only refer to the Ber- 
tram of |. 2518. When we reflect that Wolfram von Eschenbach 
in the Willehalm calls one of William’s brothers Bertram, there 
can be little doubt that the reading of 1. 2519 is not due to an 
error. The different relationship assigued the young Bertram 
constitutes an important difference between the part of the poem 
which precedes this passage and that which follows. 

We are told in 1. 2524 that the king who has just learned of 
the terrible defeat in the Archamp, weeps for Bertram, who has 
been captured, but nothing is said of his grief for Vivien, who has 
been slain. This certainly indicates that there was more intimacy 
between the king and Bertram than between the king and Vivien. 
According to the Nerbonesi, Bernard, the father of Bertram, mar- 
ried a sister of Louis.’ Trace of this legend may exist in 1. 2524. 

It is interesting to note, in ll. 2553, 2559, the presence of 
Garin, who is absent in Aliscans according to nearly all the 


1MS of British Museum, fol. 280, vo. Vivien is said to be attacked near this city by 
Tibaut, in the Covenant, MS of Berne, fol. 10, ro., b, where the city is called Toulose, a form 
found occasionally for Tortelose. 


2Vol. I, pp. 84, 93, 248. 
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manuscripts.. A few words may be said at this moment of the 
brothers who appear in the Willame. They are: Hernald (ll. 
2551, 2564), Garin, Boeve (ll. 2560, 2930, 2985), Guibelin 
(1. 2565). The name Ernard li barbez (1. 2986) is probably a 
mistaken reading for Bernard, who may well be mentioned here, 
in spite of the fact that the father of Bertram is said, in this part 
of the poem, to be Bertram. We find, in fact, present side by 
side in the Willehalm Bertram and Bernard, both brothers to 
William. If the reading Ernard is for Bernard, all the epic 
brothers of William, save Aimer, appear. It is probable that this 
hero, under the spelling Naimer, was originally mentioned in 
|, 2986, and that an early copyist confused his name with that of 
his father, Naimeri—a confusion of which numerous examples 
exist in other manuscripts.’ 

In ll. 2587, 2588, the king says that he himself will march to 
the relief of Orange. The queen, who has not been hitherto 
mentioned, protests vehemently, saying that Guibor, who knows 
all the art of herbs, would poison him, that William would then 
be king, and Guibor queen. This speech, startling in its reality, 
occasions the violent and brutal outburst of William, in which he 


applies to her the most opprobrious language that can be applied 
to a woman. He starts to draw his sword to slay her, but the 
intervention of his father prevents the crime. L. 2628 states 
that the queen is William’s sister. There is an element of improb- 
ability in this masterly scene, as in that of Aliscans: the jealousy 
and hatred which the two principal actors seem to have for each 
other is surprising between two children of Aymeri. The attitude 


1The MS of Boulogne represents all the brothers as present, and names Garin: see 
variant under 1. 4635, in the edition of Rolin, or in that of Wienbeck, Hartnacke, and Rasch. 
MS 2494 of the Bib. Nat. also names Garin: see variant of 1. 7736. The writer has expressed 
the opinion that, originally, Garin was present in Ali : M ger in Ali. » Pp. 145, 
146; “Afmer le Chétif,” in Publications of the Modern Language Assoc. of America, Vol. 
XVII (1902), pp. 423 ff. On the other hand, W. Cloetta has expressed the opinion that Garin 
was introduced in some poem later than Aliscans: vide, Enfances Vivien (Berlin, 1898), pp. 
91 ff. (Romanische Studien, Heft IV). If this personage is absent from the majority of the 
MSS of Aliscans, the fact may indicate that he was considered the father of Vivien. The 
legend which represented Vivien’s father as dead seems to have been current in the oldest 
monuments. 





2The reading of the MS in 1. 2986 is, as printed: Naimeris, written in full. Let it 
be said that the spelling of the name Aimeri without N in the first part of the poem, and 
with NW in the subsequent part, offers important evidence of a complex origin for the epic. 
Vide 11. 298, 1437, 2552, 2557, 2625, 2931, 2986, 3166. 
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of the queen appears especially strange in a family which typifies 
mutual loyalty and support. That the only person at court to 
oppose William should be his own sister is highly improbable. It 
is likely that the woman here called queen was not originally 
sister to William. 

The mention of Tedbalt in 1. 2603 explains one of the most 
obscure and improbable allusions of Aliscans: Il. 2772-74. 
There has been confusion between two entirely different persons, 
Tibaut de Bourges or de Berry, and Tibaut l’Escler. Similarly, 
a most interesting passage of Foucon would probably never have 
been correctly interpreted, had it not been for the light thrown 
on Tibaut de Bourges by the Chanson de Willame. In the 
passage referred to, a messenger announces to Beuve de Comarcis 
the imprisonment of his two sons, the death of Vivien, the flight 
of William. William, he says, is in a fearful situation: 

“Car de bataille s’en est fuiant tornez. 
Mort sont si home n’en est nus eschapez, 
Et Viviens, qui tant ert redoutez. 

Et Guichardés est en prison menez; 
Andeus tes filz que tu as engendrez 
En ont paien en la mer esquipez.” 

“He las! pecchieres! qui les en a menez?” 

“En non dieu, sire, Thiebaus et Desramez. 
Or est besoinz de vos enfanz penssez.”’! 


The above is the reading of the MS of the British Museum. 
The MS 25518 of the Bibliothéque Nationale shows that Tibaut 
de Bourges is probably referred to, and not Tibaut 1’Escler. 
According to this MS, the messenger replies as follows to Beuve’s 
question: 

“Cil de Berri, qui tant par est dotez? 
De coardie [de] honte et vergondez. 
Jamés a cort ne doit estre mandez.”’* 


Cil de Berri is, of course, Thiebaus de Berri or de Bourges, 
whose confusion with Tibaut l’Escler may be responsible for the 
mention of Deramé. Let it be added that this invaluable passage 


1 Foucon de Candie, MS of British Museum, fol. 262, vo. c. 
2This word has been expunctuated, and provez written above. 
3 MS 25518 of the Bib. Nat., fol. 11, ro. 
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offers new evidence for the identification proposed in this article of 
Boeve cornebut al marchis (ll. 297, 1436) with Beuve de Comarcis. 
The tradition which made Tibaut de Bourges responsible for the 
misfortune of the children of Beuve de Comarcis was so well 
established that it persisted, even after one of these children, Vivien, 
was transferred to another parentage and replaced by Girart.' 

Ll. 2598-2600 are among the most obscure in the poem. 

The reference in |. 2611, Mielz li venist qwil feist decolée, 
is not clear. The person indicated by li is doubtless the king. 
One would infer from the passage that allusion is made to some 
definite occasion when the king forgave a very serious offense. 

It is to be noted that the reconciliation with the queen, which 
occurs in Aliscans, is lacking here, and that we are spared the 
stupid episodes of Aelis. 

L. 2647, as has been said, marks the beginning of the Renoart.’ 
Rarely have independent poems been united with such consummate 
skill. The literary value of the Renoart was clearly greater than has 
generally been supposed, a fact which must have facilitated the 
uniting of the two poems. Certain differences of language and 
versification are observable after 1.2647. For example, the word 
go followed by a vowel, which has occurred rather frequently 
hitherto, is not found after this point. The 7 of li, nominative 
singular masculine of the definite article, followed by a vowel, is 
not written after 1. 2647, although it appears many times in what 
precedes, where it is elided or not. After this line, the personal 
pronoun, lwi, becomes more frequent than hitherto, and is used 
almost exclusively with prepositions. Again, of the last six 
hundred lines of the poem, about two-thirds assonate in —é, which, 
it is needless to say, is in striking contrast with what precedes. 
The laisses, too, in this part of the poem are of such great length 


1 Several critics have committed an error with regard to the two sons of Beuve who are 
captured according to Foucon. W.Cloetta has givena correct statement of this question: 
“Die Enfances Vivien,” in Romanische Studien, Heft IV, pp. 65 ff. In fact, the MSS of Foucon 
name Girart and Gui (also called Guielin) as the sons of Beuve. Girart seems to have been 
transferred to Beuve after Vivien was ascribed to another. There can be but little doubt 
that Girart is the Girard of the Willame, whom Vivien — while he was stiil considered a son 
of Beuve—calls cousin. After the change in Vivien’s parentage, this Girard appears to 
have been awarded to Beuve, which gave him the traditional number of sons. 

2It is interesting to note that, at the corresponding place in Aliscans, Rolin marked a 


significant division in the text: Vide his edition, p. 96 (1. 3146 of the edition of Guessard 
and Montaiglon). 
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that one cannot believe them to come from the same source as the 
first part of the epic. The all but total absence of the peculiar 
refrain of the beginning of the poem may be taken to indicate 
that this refrain did not close the Jaisses in the original Renoart. 
The few cases of this refrain at the very end of the poem seem 
placed there designedly, as if to give the whole an appearance 
of unity.’ 

In the return of the hero to Orange, there are important 
divergences from the story as told in Aliscans: in this latter epic, 
William’s brothers, the king, the queen, and Aelis accompany the 
army as far as Orleans. The brothers go each to his own fief to 
raise an army. William marches rapidly to Orange, enters the 
city without difficulty, mounts to the palace, and from there sees 
the arrival of his brothers and their troops. Objection has justly 
been made against the absurdity and awkwardness of these events. 
The action of the Willame is much more reasonable, in that it 
omits all of the Orleans episode, and also the incredible Ende- 
mentiers scene—that of the arrival before the city of the hero’s 
brothers. The Willame, it is true, contains one of the incon- 
sistencies of Aliscans: the entry of William at Orange without 


striking a blow. The poem has stated that the city is besieged 
(ll. 2580-85, cf. 2486, 2487, 2527, 2528), yet the Christians 
enter Orange without the slightest difficulty (ll. 2789 ff.). Indeed, 


1The inference has already been drawn from the placing of the refrain at the close of 
several of the final laisses of the Willame that the poem is complete and not a fragment. 

A word may be said here concerning the peculiar refrain of the Willame. It seems to be 
the original form of the petit vers of the Cycle de Guillaume. But why did the first element 
of the refrain—the long line of feminine assonance—disappear? No reason is evident, 
unless the difficulty of the two feminine assonances. However possible such a refrain in a 
poem in assonance, it would become considerably more difficult to handle effectively in a 
rimed poem. 

It is interesting to note that, just as scholars were beginning to consider the petit vers 
as not original, the discovery of the Willame opens the question anew, and seems to give 
reason to Jonckbloet, G. Paris, Gautier, W. Cloetta, Ph. A. Becker, and others, who saw in 
the petit vers — save, of course, where it was an evident imitation — an evidence of antiquity. 
The following critics have opposed the theory of G. Paris: A. Nordfelt, Enfances Vivien 
(1895); O. Riese, Ueberlieferung der Enfances Vivien (dissertation at Halle, 1900), p. 30; 
O. Schultz-Gora, Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, (1900), pp. 370 ff.; E. Wienbeck, 
Aliscans I, (dissertation, Halle, 1901), pp. 14-17; W. Harnacke, Aliscans (Halle, 1904), p. xix. 
In the prefatory note to the new edition of Aliscans, H. Suchier announces that the editors 
will publish in an appendix an argument to prove that the petit vers in this epic is not 
primitive. Such an attempt at this moment would be most interesting. It would at least 
lack the complacency which has characterized most of the above-mentioned articles. The 
view that the petit vers is not original has been opposed recently by J. Runeberg, Etudes sur 
la geste Rainouart (Helsingfors, 1905), pp. 21 ff. 
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to meet the Saracens, they are obliged to march to the Archamp, 
evidently supposed not to be far from Orange. 

One of the most important, and at the same time difficult, 
passages of the entire poem occurs in ll. 2795-2805. Guibor 
inquires of her husband what he has accomplished in France, and 
he replies that he has succeeded well, + .d that he has good 
twenty thousand men whom the emperor has given him, in addi- 
tion to the forces of his relatives. Guibor inquires whether the 
emperor is coming, and William says no, that he is lying ill at 
Aix-la-Chapelle: 

“Ne vient il dunc?” “Nun, dame.” “(Qo m’est laid.” 
“Malade gist a sa chapele a Es.” 

Et dist Guibure: “Cest vers avez vus fait. 

S’il ore gist, ja ne releve il mes!” 
“Ne voille Deu, qui tote rien a fait!” (2085) 


This passage, in spite of the obscurity of the third line, con- 
tains a clear contradiction with what precedes, for the king is 
perfectly well, and is not at Aix-la-Chapelle, but at Laon. Can 
it be supposed that William is telling a falsehood, in a laudable 
desire to protect his suzerain? Hardly. In the first place, the 
almost certainty that the deception would be discovered, for he 


came accompanied by so many who had witnessed the events at 
Laon; in the second place, if he were lying, he would mention 
Laon and not Aix, to make his falsehood seem as reasonable as 
possible. Not only had he just come from Laon, but if one can 
judge from monuments still extant, a connection between Louis 
and Aix-la-Chapelle was very unusual. It is much more likely 
that the action of the Renoart was placed during the lifetime of 
Charlemagne, and that he is the emperor referred to in this 
singular passage. 

It is stated in 1. 2825 (cf. ll. 2874, 3355, 3538) that the 
mother of Renoart—and consequently that of Guibor—is called 
Oriabel, which is evidently the same as the Orable mentioned in 
the later poems, as the pagan name of Guibor. In our poem the 
only name given William’s wife is Guibor. Few points are more 
obscure than the origin of the two names of this princess. 

A passage of interest occurs in ll. 3056, 3057 ff., where Renoart 
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asks Bertram if he knows how to guide a boat. Bertram answers 
.that formerly he knew quite well how to do it: 

“Bertram, sire, sez tu ben governer?” 

“Oil, ami, jo en soi. ja dis assez.” 

While this conversation may arise out of the circumstances of 
the action, it is at least possible that it was suggested by the 
appellation Timonier which signifies “helmsman,” so often added 
to the name of Bertram.’ There must have existed at one time 
an episode which justified this strange title. 

In ll. 3132-39 Bertram slays Malagant, who, he says, had 
inflicted many woes upon him in the boat. This Saracen is 
called Morgant le notonier in Foucon, and Morando in the 
Nerbonesi. 

The passage ll. 3162-68 mentions the fact that William is 
resolved to give to Renoart a wife of noble lineage, and we infer 
from what is said that she will be of his own family, probably a 
niece. We learn in |. 3499 that this lady is named Ermentrud. 
An interesting variant of the manuscript of Venice of Aliscans 
states that Hermengard gave him her niece Ermentrut in 
marriage.* 


The close of the poem—the forgetting by William of Renoart, 
his consequent wrath, with all that follows—-shows more skill 
than that of the corresponding passages of Aliscans. The simple 
art of the two lines near the end in which Guibor tells Renoart 
that she is his sister is really charming. He has related the 
story of his life: 


1For this appellation applied to Bertram vide Aliscans, ed. Rollin, ll. 154, 158; ed. 
Guessard, ll. 4929-31; ed. Wienbeck, Hartnacke, and Rasch, ll. 144, 4931, variant. This 
edition omits in the variants a line which follows 140 in the MS of London: Diex! com 
grant duel li fist li timonters, cited by Rolin. The line occurs also in MS 24369 of the Bibl. 
Nat. The word is applied to Bertram a number of times in Foucon de Candie; for 
example: Quant nous veismes Bertan le timonier, MS of London, fol. 269, ro.c; MS 25518 
of the Bib. Nat., fol. 49, vo.; Et vait secourre Bertran le timonier, MS of London, fol. 282, vo. a; 
MS 25518, fol. 98, ro.; Et le desroi Bertran le timonier, MS 774 of the Bib. Nat., fol. 114, vo.; 
Bertram le tesmoinier, MS of Boulogne, fol. 226, vo. b. The Nerbonesi, Vol. I, p. 378, say that 
Bertram received this name from the fact that he steadied and guided the timon of the cart 
intrusted to him in the Charroi de Nimes. This explanation is, of course, false, for the word 
signifies **helmsman.” Indeed, the variant for 1. 4931 of Aliscans in one of the most original 
of the MS— No, 2494 of the Bib. Nat.— bears noitunes instead of timonier. See for this title 
applied to Bertram: Romania, Vol XXVIII, pp. 128, 129. 

2 Foucon, MS of London, fol. 264, ro. a; MS 25518 of the Bib. Nat., fol. 20, ro.; N, Il, 
pp. 222 ff. 

3 Ed. of Rolin, variant following 1. 3875. 
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Guibure I’ oi, si passad avant: 
“Baisez mei, frere, ta soror sui naissant!” 

Of all the chansons de geste, the Willame is perhaps the most 
difficult to comprehend. It is like a mysterious landscape which 
never presents twice the same appearance. One’s impression at 
the second reading of this epic is not that at the first, and that of 
the tenth reading differs widely from that of the fifth. Many 
things in the poem are hidden below the surface, and are only 
slowly discernible, if at all. Because of this quality of hidden 
mystery, and because of its great age, the Chanson de Willame 
will be more frequently cited both by critics and admirers of 
literature than any other poem of the great cycle. 

During the year and a half since the first pages of this study 
were written, the author’s views have changed concerning many 
things in the epic, only a few of which fortunately had been 
touched upon by him.’ The most important of these things con- 
cerns the exact point at which the redaction B begins. The lan- 
guage of the text shows no line of demarkation before the laisse, 
ll. 1980 ff. Accordingly, if a point is to be indicated where the 
later redaction begins, this is the: place. Again, all of the 
evidence indicates that the passage beginning in |. 1720, where 
the “nephews” are captured, belongs to the later redaction. 
These lines, for example, do not belong in their present laisse, as 
their assonance shows. In addition, the young heroes, as has 
been made clear, did not set out with William from Barcelona, 
but rather must be supposed to have accompanied him in the 
departure from Orange—the departure which is not described in 
the poem as we have it. 

Another opinion expressed which seems erroneous is that 
several of the young ‘‘nephews”’ mentioned in ll. 1720 ff. may 

1In the matter of errors, a few are to be found in the second article, the author not 
having seen the proofs: in this Journal, Vol. II, p. 235, n. 2 should be erased, as should, on 
p. 248, the second sentence of the second paragraph. In the second sentence below this 
point, the words “her nephew” should be inserted after the name Guichart. In the first 
article, the words amunt Girunde, which were considered to mean: a Mont Gironde (vide 
this Journal, Vol. II, p. 8) really mean: amont Gironde, and the copyist indicates by them 
the river. There is a contradiction between the geography of the episodes concerning 
Tedbalt and that of the remainder of the poem, and the writer is more and more inclined to 


believe that these episodes were originally independent of the passages which follow them. 
See, for a fuller discussion of these questions, the Romania, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 250 ff. 
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come from the list of those who originally accompanied William 
in the victorious expedition. Long reflection has convinced the 
writer that this is not the case, and that the only nephew who 
accompanied William in this expedition was Guiot. 

In this hurried examination of the poem, questions of external 
and cyclic relations have been intentionally neglected, because to 
treat them even briefly would have required too much space. 
Enough has been said, however, to indicate that of the extant 
sources in Old French, Foucon de Candie shows the greatest 
knowledge of the most ancient legends preserved in the Chanson 
de Willame. 

Critics will not be wanting to assert that the Chanson de 
Willame is a literary unit and not composite in its origin. The 
scholars who, closing their eyes to the laws of formation of 
popular epic poetry, saw in Aliscans the product of a single poet, 
and who denied that this august monument could ever have 
existed in assonance, cannot be expected to see in the Willame 
anything else than the primitive form of the epic. Driven from 
one line of trenches by the discovery of the new song, they will 
fall back to another, as poorly constructed as the first. None the 


less, a better comprehension of what popular epic poetry is will 
certainly prevail in the.end. All will see that to maintain that 
the Chanson de Willame is the product of one epoch and of one 
poet, is like standing in front of Notre Dame de Paris and 
ascribing it to one generation and to one architect. 


RAYMOND WEEKES. 
Cotumsi4, Mo. 





STUDIES IN THE TEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 
OF “BEOWULF” 


“And I come after, glening here and there.”—CHAUCER 


It is an open secret that, with all the efforts of generations of 
scholars, the textual interpretation of Beowulf is still suffering 
from much error and uncertainty. A variety of factors are 
responsible for this state of affairs, but the main psychological 
causes revealed by a study of the Beowulf annals are (if I may 
venture to apply the phrase) pride and prejudice. Scholars have 
been seen to rush with enthusiasm into the “higher criticism” of 
the poem before a safe basis had been established by a sufficiently 
close textual investigation. Far-reaching, and often disastrous, 
conclusions have been drawn from the misinterpretation of 
passages or the misconception of certain general features of the 
narrative. Again, the poem has been approached with precon- 
ceived ideas concerning syntax, style, and metre, the point of 
view being decidedly subjective in many instances. Moreover, 
the rage for brilliant emendations has been noticed to blind the 
eyes of students. Of course, the condition of the text calls for 
correction in various places, and only a hopeless reactionary 
could refuse admittance to certain “palmary emendations”’ pro- 
posed by men like Bugge, Sievers, Cosijn, Holthausen. Yet the 
accumulated number of wanton and palpably wrong conjectures 
has become so large that the author of Beowulf would rub his 
eyes to see what modern scholars have made of his original poem. 
Nor has there been a lack of other species of the deus ex machina 
to help the commentator out of a difficulty, such as a “theory of 
variations,” a hypothesis of a lacuna, or a belief in an unreasonable 
stupidity on the part of an interpolator or scribe. 

Now, the plain duty of the humble interpreter is to see to it 
that the transmitted text be subjected to the closest possible 
cross-examination to make it yield whatever meaning it may have 
concealed so far. Only an actual, detailed investigation can 
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settle doubtful points of “lower criticism,” but it will settle them 
most effectively once for all, as has been clearly proved, e. g., by 
Pogatscher’s study of Unausgedriicktes Subjekt im Altenglischen. 
[See also L. L. Schticking’s monograph on Die Grundziige der 
Satzverkniipfung im Beowulf, I. Teil, 1904.| I propose on the 
following pages first to review certain stylistic and linguistic facts 
which, though familiar enough in a general way, are still in need 
of especial, careful observation to insure a more accurate inter- 
pretation of the text. That the phenomena discussed are not 
peculiar to Beowulf, but may be found throughout the Old Eng- 
lish poetry—and even beyond the Anglo-Saxon limits of the 
Teutonic literature—need not be urged against the usefulness of 
these collections, for is not the poem of Beowulf the great classic 
representative of this literature, including matters of form? It 
' should be understood that it is far from my intention to present 
a study of the style and language of the poem. Only some 
features will be considered, and only to such an extent as their 
practical importance for textual interpretation seems to warrant. 
I hope this is a sufficient excuse for the fragmentary character of 
the following jottings. 


Nore.— As no bibliography of textual annotations need be given here, 
a few explanations of abbreviated titles will suffice. 

Bugge (unless some other reference is added) = Beitr., XII, 79-112, 
366-75. 

Cosijn = Aanteekeningen op den Béowulf (Aant.). 

Holthausen = Anglia-Beibl., X, 265-74. 

Kluge = Beitr., IX, 187-92. 

Kock = Anglia, XX VII, 218-37. 

Millenhoff = Beovulf (1889) (in part = Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum, XIV, 193-244). 

Rieger = Z. f. d. P., III, 381-416, 

Sievers = Beitr., IX, 135-44. 

Ten Brink = Beowulf (1888). 

Trautmann = Bonner Beitrdge zur Anglistik, II, 121-92. 

[Sievers’ paper, “Zum Beowulf,” in Beitr., XXIX, 305-31, has just 
been received. ]|' 


1 As my paper was completed in May, 1904, more recent articles and books will be found 
referred to in brackets. The delay in its publication is due to a complication of untoward 
circumstances.— F. K., May 23, 1905. 
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A. RHETORICAL NOTES 


Reference may be made to the investigations of Schemann, 
Banning, Sonnefeld, Kistenmacher, Ronning, A. Hoffmann (Engl. 
Stud., VI, 163-216), Ten Brink (Pauls Grundriss', II, 522 ff.), 
the more general treatises and collections of Heinzel, Gummere, 
Bode, Tolman (Publ. M. L. Ass., III, 17-47), O. Hoffmann, 
Reimformeln, Grimm (Introd. to Andreas & Elene), Vilmar, 
Sievers (edition of Heliand), R. M. Meyer, and stylistic studies 
of other groups of poems, like the dissertations by Ziegler 
(Caedmon) and Jansen (Cynewulf). Weinhold’s Spicilegium 
and O. Arndt’s Uber die altgermanische epische Sprache have 
been out of reach. [B. Haeuschkel, Die Technik der Erzdhlung 
im Beowulfliede (1904) ]. 


I. VARIATION 

Variation is the very soul of the Old English poetical style. 
The different stylistic effect produced by various poems depends 
in large measure on the peculiar handling of this most important 
figure. But its technique has not yet received its proper share 
of scholarly consideration. An attempt was made by Miss Butten- 
wieser a few years ago to investigate the function of variation 
with reference to Andreas and other poems, and to use it as a 
test of authorship, but as her method is of too subjective a 
character, she fails to inspire confidence in her results. In the 
more sober spirit of a statistician, Behaghel has gathered some 
valuable material from the OS Genesis and Heliand, and has 
thrown out useful suggestions for a critical study (Der Heliand 
und die altsdchsische Genesis, 25 ff.; see also his review of 
Pachaly’s book, Literaturbl., XXI, 273). Cf. Jansen, 60 ff. 

In the following miscellaneous observations I have not aimed 
at drawing a rigid, logical line barring cases which may only 
doubtfully be classed under this heading. 

1. The terms of variation are noun: infinitive phrase, the 
former being general in its meaning, the latter specific; they 
are ‘‘governed”’ by the same verb, which may be said to be used 
amo xowod. A type unknown in the Heliand; cf. Behaghel, 
loc cit., 25. E. g.: bearhtm ongeaton, | gudhorn galan 1431. 
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fyrleoht geseah,| blacne leoman beorhte scinan 1516. land 
gesawon, | brimclifu blican . . . . 221. Jara pe of wealle wop 
gehyrdon, | gryreleod galan Godes ondsacan .. . . 785. da ic 
wide gefreegn weore gebannan | manigre maegpbe geond pisne 
middangeard, | folestede freetwan 74 (gebannan in its relation to 
the second member to be considered equivalent to hatan (as in 


ll. 68 £.) ). 

With the common governing verb preceding the two objects: 
728 £., 2756 ff. 

This type of variation has been largely misapprehended in 
the following two passages. sibbe ne wolde | wid manna hwone 
meegenes Deniga, | feorhbealo feorran 154 (well explained by 
Bugge, yet objected to by Ten Brink, 23, still misconstrued by 
Wyatt and Socin, who make sibbe dat. instr., and spoiled by 
Trautmann’s impossible socne). 

(wa bid bam de sceal . . . .) frofre ne wenan, | wihte ge- 
wendan 185. See Rieger, Sarrazin, Beowulf-Studien 147, Traut- 
mann. wite is not a bad emendation (Rieger, see Grein 1, foot- 
note, Holthausen), but seems unnecessary; wihte gewendan is= 
“change it in any way,” as uuendean mid uuthti, Hel. 220, 
gewendan mid wihte, Gen. (B) 428; cf. Hel. 2759. The explana- 
tory verbal phrase is as proper as the /et-clause in Riddl. VI, 4: 
frofre ne wene, | bat me geoc cyme gudgewinnes ; Gudl, 479 f. 
Thus, there is no call for Trautmann’s wene . . . . gewinnan. 

2. The terms of variation are entirely equivalent, but are 
expressed by different grammatical forms. E. g.: mearum ridan, 
| beornas on blancum 855. ac hyne sar hafad | in [ny |dgripe 
nearwe befangen, | balwon bendum 975. 

. . . . purh hleodorewyde holdne gegrette | meaglum wordum 
1979. 

nealles mid geweoldum wyrmhorda creeft(?) | sylfes willum 
2222. 

no ic wiht fram pe | swylera searonida secgan hyrde, | billa 
brogan 581. py ic Headobearna hyldo ne telge, | dryhtsibbe 
deel, Denum unfeecne . . . . 2067. poet he mid dy wife welfehda 
deel, | seecca gesette 2028 (sa@cca very likely acc., not gen. as 
given by Grein, Socin, Wyatt). 
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Alternation of positive and negative pronominal form: (hie 
pet ne wiston . . . . bone synscadan) enig ofer eorban irenna 
cyst, | gudbilla nan gretan nolde 802. 

Different verbal forms used: /at se byrnwiga bugan sceolde, 
| feoll on fedan 2918. 2974 f. 

3. Incongruous combinations, as abstract-+-concrete term, 
‘logical “adjunct” + ‘‘headword,” and the like. They form the 
rhetorical counterpart of the coupling of heterogeneous ideas like 
God and des mannes mod 1056 f£., 670, 1270 ff., 1552 ff. (heado- 
byrne... . halig God), wyrd and Metod 2526 f., and of Chris- 
tian and heathen conceptions in general, which was a source of 
much less worry to the Anglo-Saxons than to the modern com- 
mentators of their poems. 

ba he biorges weard | sohte searonidas 3066. efter lapum 

. efter gudceare 1257. wt gude . . . . leohtan sweorde 2491. 

da ic of searwum cwom | fah from feondum 419. (Cf. fram 

bam hildfrecan 2366.) (gewiton .... ) swylee geong manig of 
gomenwape, | fram mere modge 854. 

woes pet blod to bees hat, | ettren ellorgest 1616. .... beore 
druncen ymb Brecan sprece, | segdest from his side 531. But 
bot he fram Sigemunde secgan hyrde, | ellendedum 875, (so 
Kemble, Thorpe, Grundtvig, Heyne 1-4, Arnold) has been 
properly changed by Grein (see also Zupitza, Anglia, I, 464) to 
Sigemundes .. . . ellendcedum, as in the case of variation ellen- 
dedum would have been preceded by a preposition, or the acc. 
ellendeda (-e) would have been used. 

(draca....) se de.... hord beweotode, | stanbeorh steapne 
2212. Ten Brink’s indignation (p. 127) at this incredibly 
“clumsy” collocation was entirely too subjective. (Cf. also 2756 ff.: 
geseah da... . maddumsigla feola (MS fealo), gold ...., 
wundur on wealle, ond bos wyrmes denn.) pet his aldres woes 
ende gegongen, | dogera degrim 822 (cf. da wees eall sceacen | 
dogorgerimes 2727). pat he deghwila gedrogen hefde, | eordan 
wynn{e] 2726 (where the parallelism of the objects has been 
very commonly overlooked). 

se de gryresidas gegan dorste, | folestede fara 1462. ba was 
eht | Holthausen: dht| boden | Sweona leodum, segn Higelace[s] 
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2957 belongs here, whether we adopt this emendation (Kemble, 
Thorpe, Wyatt, see Bugge) or adhere to the MS (Grein, Walker, 
Heyne-Socin, Holder, Arnold, see Cosijn). sa@cc (Sievers, Holt- 
hausen), which would harmonize better with wht, is not needed, 
nor are the suggestions of Grein 1, (footnote), Schroer (Anglia, 
XIII, 346 ff.), Cl. Hall of sufficient weight. { Holthausen, in his 
edition, disposes of the difficulty by making segn the subject of 
ofereodon.| As to the use of beodan with two widely differen 
objects, we note a similar instance in ll. 653 f.: him hel abead, | 
winernes geweald, where the emendation healle (Holder 2; Grein 
1, footnote: heal?) is surely gratuitous. (Cf. the construction 
of efngedeelde with heahbegnunga and deormodra sid, Exod. 95 ff. ) 

se pe weteregesan wunian scolde, | cealde streamas 1260. 
hwilum hildedeor hearpan wynne, | gomenwudu (em.) grette 
2107. ac him hildegrap heortan wylmas, | banhus gebreec 2507. 
beah de oder his ealdre gebohte, | heardan ceape 2481. ponne 
bid . . . . drepen biteran strele .... wom wundorbebodum 
wergan gastes 1745; see H. Archiv, CVIII, 369; Holthausen’s 
acute emendation wundorbrordum ( Anglia-Beibl., XIII, 364) is 
not indispensable. 

Of similar character are the following examples, which cannot, 
however, be regarded as instances of variation proper. bar wes 
heleda dream, | dugud unlytel Dena ond Wedera 497 (dugud not 
to be changed to dugude, see H. Archiv, CVIII, 370; cf. Gudl., 
466: God scop geogude and gumena dream). pa wes eft swa 
er inne on healle | prySword sprecen, | 5eod on seelum, | sigefolea 
sweg 642 (looked upon with groundless suspicion by Mallenhoff, 
117, and provided with an unnecessary emendation /eat by 
Gering, Z. f. d. P., XII., 124 (feot, Grundtvig). So Exod., 
326 ff., 106 f.; Andr., 869 f.; Beow., 1110 ff. 

Also some combinations of nouns joined by ond are worth 
mentioning here. oflet lifdagas ond pas lenan gesceaft 1622. 
oddcet hie forleddan to dam lindplegan | swese gesidas ond hyra 
sylfra feorh 2039. wigum ond wepnum 2395; cf. El., 106: 
wigend wreccan ond wepenprece; ibid., 234 ff. sio wes ordoncum 
eall gegyrwed | deofles creftum ond dracan fellum 2087 (cf. 
Jul., 574 ff.). 
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4. Accumulation of variations is indulged in for the sake of 
emphasis, especially in characterizing a person, describing an 
object or situation, and in address. See Jansen, 60 ff., 81 ff.; 
Ziegler, 58 ff.; Behaghel, 26f. Several of the cases collected 
show a series of separate statements rather than variation. 

a) Nounal (and adverbial) variations: 2602 ff. (Wiglaf), 
1228 ff. (Hrodgar’s retainers), 1557 ff. (ancient sword), 3071 ff. 
(predicative variation: ‘‘accursed’’). In graphic accounts of 
localities: 1357 ff., 1409 ff., 847 ff. In address: 426 ff., 1474 ff. 
The simple idea of “on earth” is expressed with great force by 
four phrases: 858 ff. (cf. 504 f.). The term “men” appears in 
three variations: men-+seler@dende (em.) + heeled under heofe- 
num 50; londbuend+leode mine+seleredende 1345; sawl- 
berendra+nipea bearna+grundbuendra 1004, which should 
no longer be doubted, cf. Exod., 230 ff. 

b) Verbal variations: ja git on sund reon, | ber git eagor- 
stream earmum pehton, | maton merestreta, mundum brugdon, | 
glidon ofer garsecg 512. (pa se deoden mec... . healsode 
hreohmod,) poet ic on holma gepring | eorlscipe efnde, ealdre 
genedde, | meerdo fremede 2132. Hafa nu ond geheald husa 
selest, | gemyne meerpo, megenellen cyd, | waca wid wrabum 658. 
Trautmann wishes to make the style of this passage ‘“‘more pleas- 
ing” by construing gemyne as adjective. But why? Moreover 
it would be certainly “stilwidrig” to place gemyne meerfo at the 
head of the clause, as he does. See further 910 ff., 420 ff. 

5. Punctuation in certain cases of variation.—In accordance 
with Sievers, who insisted (Anglia, I, 581) that “variation” 
should not be treated mechanically like ordinary “apposition,” 
I think that a number of passages involving variation have suf- 
fered from overpunctuation. Certainly a simple (“unvaried”) 
word or phrase occupying a medial position between two terms of 
variation should be assigned the a7ré xowvod function, whenever it 
occurs at the beginning of the line. 

E. g., he on mode weard | forht on ferhde 753. Ettmialler 
(Ed.), Wyatt: forht,; Walker: weard,. 

bonne blode fah | husa selest heorodreorig stod 934. Walker, 
Wyatt: fah,. 
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ber wes madma fela | of feorwegum fretwa geleded 36. 
Socin, Holder, Arnold, Wyatt: fela,; Walker: feorwegum, ; 
Kemble, Thorpe: fela, feorwegum,. 

pba he biorges weard | sohte searonidas 3066. Grein 2, 
Walker, Socin, Holder, Wyatt: sohte,; Kemble: weard,. Per- 
haps 280 f., 1108 f.' 

An instance of the a6 xowod construction of an object at the 
beginning of the second half-line is: polode drydswyd begnsorge 
dreah 131 on the supposition that Orydswy? is rightly explained 
as an adjective. No other example of this particular type has 
been noticed in Beowulf. Cf. Hl. 244, 208. 

6. Variation and enumeration—When a series of objects is 
enumerated, and variation applied at the same time, it may become 
difficult to tell the number of separate items. From the most 
popular translation ever made of an Old English poem it might 
appear that four animals of prey visit the battlefield of Brunan- 
burh, though, as a matter of fact, gradig gudhafoc is merely 
another term for the eagle. In Beowulf, sets of precious gifts 
are presented on several occasions. Thus ll. 1020 ff.: segen 
(variation: hroden hiltecumbor), helm, byrne, madpumsweord, 
and in full agreement therewith, 2152 ff.: eafor heafodsegn, helm, 
byrne, gudsweord, 

Again, ll. 1193 ff.: (wunden gold probably referring to the) 
earm|h|reade twa, hregl (= breostgewadu 1211) ond hringas, 
healsbeaga meest (the latter=hring 1202, beag 1211). Finally 
in ll. 2809 ff. Beowulf hands over to Wiglaf: hring gyldenne, 
helm, beah ond byrnan. Cf. Mald. 160: he wolde bas beornes 
beagas gefecgan, | reaf and hringas, and gerenod swurd. Now 
what is meant by the hringas of 1.1195? The following explana- 
tions are possible: 1. hragl ond hringas “went together, the 
rings being the fastenings for the mantle” (Earle) ; cf. Lehmann, 
Briinne und Helm, 13. This would hardly hold good of the beah 
in 1. 2812. 2. hreaegl ond hringas is = hringed byrne 1245, 2615, 
byrnan hring 2260 (cf. Ten Brink, 70)—a rather hazardous év dia 
dvoiv. 3. In all three places (B. 1193 ff., 2809 ff.; Mald. 160 f.) 


1The practically universal omission of the comma in a passage like ll. 1163f.: Dar pa 
godan twegen | seton suhtergefederan may be due to misunderstanding. (Heliand, 458: 
giuuitun im tho thiu godun tuue, Joseph endi Maria.) 
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hringas (beah) is to be understood as variation of a preceding 
term: earm{h|reade twa + hringas, hring gyldenne + beah, 
beagas + hringas. (Similar awkward repetitions occur in IL 
2508 f., 2393 ff.; Mald. 236 f.; Hl. 584f.: da wurdon hie deades 
on wenan, | ades ond endelifes.) This explanation seems the one 
best suited for the last two passages. 


II, FORMULAS v 


There is no need to remark on Old English (Germanic) poetic 
formulas in general. (See especially R. M. Meyer, 355 ff., 
Sievers’ Heliand.) But it may not be superfluous to touch 
briefly some groups of formulas whose application has been mis- 
understood in certain places. 

1. The gefraegn-formulas.'— Emphasizing, as they do, the 
importance of a fact—known by common report—or the truth 
of the story, these formulas are naturally employed to introduce 
poems or sections of poems’ (e. g., ll. 1 f., 837, 2694, 2752), to 
point out some sort of progress in the narrative (74, 2480, 2484, 
2773, 2172, 433, 776), to call attention to the greatness of a 
person, object, or action (38, 70, 1196, 1197, 1955, 2685, 2837, 
575, 582, 1027). They add an element of variety to the plain 
statement of facts, and are so eminently useful and convenient 
that the poets may draw on this stock for almost any occasion. 

This ubiquitous character of the gefragn-formulas was lost 
sight of by Trautmann in his ill-advised condemnation of 1. 62 
(Anglia-Beibl., X, 261): Sam feower bearn ... . in worold 
wocun . . . . Heorogar, ond Hrodgar, ond Halga til; | hyrde 
tc bat .... The question is not what modern “logic” expects, 
or subjective criticism declares possible or impossible, but whether 
such an expression accords with the practice, not to say the laws, 
of the old style. Now the phrase hyrde ic serves here practically 
as poetic formula of transition equal to “further,” exactly as in 
1. 2163, where the account of the presentation of the four gifts is 
connected in the same way with (its continuation, that is) the 
report of the donation of the horses: hyrde ic bat bam fretwum 


1(Cf. Schficking, pp. 85 f., 112.] 


2 Translated into indirect speech: welkwyle gecwed, | pet he fram Sigemunde [#] secgan 
hyrde | ellendedum, 874. 
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feower mearas ... . last weardode. [Cf. my note in Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XX, 11.] See also 1. 2172, (criticised, without 
cause, by Ten Brink, 121). Similarly, the simple enumeration 
of the four presents, ll. 1020-24, is enlivened by the expression: 
(moere madpumsweord) manige gesawon | beforan beorn beran. 

As the last example shows, these formulas admit of individu- 
alization. Reference may be made to the report of some well- 
informed people, to the observation of a situation by those present, 
spectators and hearers. Thus, 1345 ff., 194; 377 (donne segdon 

, ef. 411) ; 2022 (fa ic Freaware fletsit- 
tende | nemnan hyrde). In the same light —as quasi gefragn- 
formulas—are to be judged the following two passages, which 
have attained an undeserved notoriety. L. 1945: ealodrincende 
oder scedan (pet hio leodbealewa les gefremede ... .) does 
not point to another, different version of the prydo legend, but 
supplies a connecting link between the first part of the story and 
its continuation: “ beerdrinking men related further” (see Cosijn; 
Boer, EHene episode uit den Béowulf); as to the function of 
oder, cf. Whale, 49: he hafad opre gecynd. 

L. 1175: me man segde, bet pu de for sunu wolde | hereri{njc 
habban. This remark of the queen’s may seem a little surpris- 
ing, since she did not need to be told about the “adoption” of 
Beowulf (ll. 946 ff.), having been present at the king’s speech. 
But it does not follow that we have to take the desperate remedy 
recommended by Heinzel-Jellinek-Kraus (Z. f. d. A., XXXV, 
276 f.), who interpret the hereric of the MS as a proper name, and 
thus introduce a new element of obscurity and confusion. It 
is exceedingly hard not to believe that the statement alludes to 
Hrodgar’s words: nu ic, Beowulf, bec . . . . me for sunu wylle 
freogan on ferhpe, heald ford tela | niwe sibbe, which are plain 
enough. But at the same time it is easy and natural to suppose 
that the author, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, employed a variety 
of the ever-ready formula, thereby securing a slight stylistic advan- 
tage. Whether this use be objected to as a misuse, matters little. 

Strictly speaking, the phrase is also misplaced in 1969: (to dws 
de eorla hleo . . . . burgum in innan) geongne gudcyning godne 
gefrunon | hringas delan. (Cf. 714 f., 2410; 1585 f.) 
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Cogriate formulas are: wees wide cud 2923, bet wes yldum 
cup 705, sod is gecybed 700; 2324. (bas pe hie gewislicost 
gewitan meahton 1350.) The manner of oral transmission is 

weard | ylda bearnum undyrne cud | gyddum 


Syntactically, it may be noted that adverbial expressions (of 
time and place), though standing close to the gefregn-verb, should 
not be construed with it (Sievers, Beitr., XII, 191, n.). Hence, 
Cl. Hall’s “never under heaven have I heard of any better hoarded- 
gem of heroes” is an imperfect rendering of neenigne ic under 
swegle selran hyrde | hordmadmum heelepa, 1197. 

2. The madelode-formulas have been investigated, from a com- 
parative point of view, in Heusler’s luminous paper, ‘ Der Dialog 
in der altgermanischen erzAhlenden Dichtung,” Z. f.d. A., XLVI, 
189-284. (Cf. Sonnefeld, 52 f.) 

It may be added that in reporting a speech in the form of 
indirect discourse, (ge)cwawd is employed as immediate verb of 
introduction, following a preparatory statement of a more general 
character. Thus, wean oft gehet | earmre teohhe ondlonge niht, | 
cwed he on mergenne meces ecgum | getan wolde, 2937. sume 
worde het... . cwed bot... . 2156. swa begnornodon . 
ewedon Pet... . 3179. dar woes Beowulfes | merdo meened, 
monig oft gecwed Jette . . . . 856 (similarly 874). sa@gde him 
pees leanes panc, | cwed he . . . . 1809. 

Accordingly, the cwaed of |. 92, which was strongly condemned 
by Ten Brink, 13, appears to be entirely legitimate: Sagde se pe 
cupe | frumsceaft fira feorran reccan, | cwed bat se celmihtiga 
eordan worh|te| . .. .; se@gde may have been used absolutely,= 
sang (496).’ 

3. Nes da long to don, boet.—LI. 2591, 2845. L. 739 ne bet 
se agleca yldan pohte, | ac he gefeng hrade (Ten Brink’s doubts 
(53 f.) about Jat were unfounded, cf. Bede 126, 9; ne pa . 
would be impossible). 

J. Grimm (Andreas & Elene, XLII), clearly recognized 


10f course, the difficulty could be removed by emendation. Supposing the original 
reading was rehte: Saegde, se pe cude (se pe cude, a complete formula, see Sievers on Hel. 224) 
Srumsceaft fira feorran rehte (frumsceaft fira referring —amd xowov— both to segde and 
rehte), a scribe with views of his own might have substituted the infin. reccan, to go with 


cude, 
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the formula-like character of such phrases, which he traced also 
in OS and OHG literature. Cf. Sievers, Heliand, 430. For 
analogous prose examples see note on Bede 52, 14 in Anglia, 
XXV, 292. 
Sometimes the comparative is used. nes hit lengra fyrst, | 
134.’ Cf. Bede 126, 9: 
ne ylde he hit pa leng, ac eode sona. B. 2555 nes dwr mara 
Syrst | freode to friclan. 

J. Grimm rightly ineluded 1. 83: ne wees hit lenge pa gen, | 
bet . . . . Rieger, however, unfortunately followed by Heyne 4, 
Heyne-Socin 5, 6, 7, Holder 1, 2, explained lenge as an adjective 
“belonging to,” which is recorded (perhaps only) in Gnom. Exon. 
121, and for which he claimed the sense of “‘at hand.” Even if 
this entirely conjectural meaning be granted, the context abso- 
lutely precludes this interpretation. After stating that “the hall 
awaited the hateful fire,” the poet cannot possibly go on to 


remark that “the time was not yet come.” No, the story of the 
building of Heorot calls vividly to mind the future fate of that 
memorable hall: ‘‘the time was not very distant when it should 
be exposed to the ravages of a fierce war.” For the comparative 


form lenge see Crist 1685, Gudl. 109, Jul. 375. 

4. men ne cunnon (secgan to sode.... ) hwa.—L. 50. So 
men ne cunnon | hwyder helrunan hwyrftum scripad 162. (Sal. 
59: nenig manna wat... . hu; Riddl. 30,13 nenig sibpan | 
wera gewiste bore wihte sid; cf. Exod. 373.) 

As a Christian version of the phrase may be mentioned: God 
ana wat (hwa, hwer, etc.), Mald. 94, Fates of Men 8, Gnom. 
Exon. 29, Phoen. 355. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the application of the formula in 
1. 1331: ic ne wat hweder (MS hweefer) | atol ese wlanc eftsidas 
teah. See Moller, Altengl. Volksepos 136, Ten Brink 96, 
Heinzel, Anz. f. d. A., XV, 173, 190, Bugge, Cosijn. It seems to 
me that the reading hweeder admits of no shadow of doubt (for 
the form see Beitr., IX, 263, XXVI, 201, Anglia, XXVII, 257), 
and that the explanation of it is not that Hrodgar did not know 


1B, 1612 ne nom he in pam wicum .... madmehta ma... . buton pone hafelan ond 
pa hilt somod. Hel. 652 sie ni habdun thanan gisideas mer, | butan that sie thrie uuarun. 
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the abode of Grendel’s mother quite accurately, but that the 
author yielded to the formula habit. . Furthermore, the phrase, 
though it should never be pressed, is not altogether unsuited, as the 
reference is to the “uncanny”’ dwelling-place of the mysterious 
ellorgestas. 

Ill, EPITHETS 

See Schemann, passim, Sonnefeld 24 ff., A. Hoffmann 29. 
Only two points are briefly to be mentioned. 

1. The pleonastic use of epithets.—E. g., swy|lce| scolde eorl 
wesan, | |@peling|' wrgod 1328. 000 pet seo geogod geweor, | 
magodriht micel 66 (magodriht micel represents the variation, as 
it were, of the preceding clause; Trautmann’s untimely sugges- 
tion to drop the comma after geweox spoils his otherwise proper 
explanation of the verb as “increased” (so Simons, Cl. Hall). 

dem eafera wes efter cenned | geong in geardum 12. (El. 
638: ic on geogode weard | on siddagum syddan acenned, | 
cnihtgeong heeled.) Cf. Gudl. 1253: sweare nordrodor | won 
under wolenum. Also B. 572 wyrd oft nered | unfegne ecorl. 

2. The mechanical use of epithets without regard to the 
specific situation.—Though the Danes are entirely powerless 
against Grendel, there is an allusion to the atole ecgprace of the 
Sigescyldingas 596 f., which latter term Arnoid believes ‘ must 
surely be used ironically.” But very likely of such a thought 
the poet was entirely innocent. In the same way, Hrodgar is, 
without question, the helm Scyldinga, though he cannot protect 
his men; and the sword which fails in need is styled tren argod 
2586. 


Norr.—Erroneous conceptions concerning epithets appear in Traut- 
mann’s conjecture eald ond unhror (since it is inconceivable that the poet 
should have meant to represent Hrodgar as “ feeble”)? and L. Hall’s 
translation of (no py leng leofaéd ladgeteona) synnum geswenced 975: 
“lashed for his evils” as well as Cl. Hall’s rendering of fyrendedum 


1] am unable to share the indignation of J. Lawrence (Chapters on Alliterative Verse, 
33) at this editorial insertion. — By the way, the pleonastic use of mare in 135f.:.... eft 
gefremede | morébeala mare may be called to mind. 

2 Against Holthausen’s idea that eotoles (for eoletes of the MS) in 1. 224 might be the 
adjective belonging to a noun for “ voyage” or “ocean” in the preceding line that has been 
lost, it would be proper to urge that in Beowulf the epithet “ terrible” would not have been 


used with reference to a sea voyage, cf. Brooke, Karly English Lit., 168. [Holthausen in his 
edition returns to eoletes. ] 
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fag 1001: “stained with bruises”(!) (for merely a general characteriza- 
tion is intended, cf. sinnig secg 1379). Nor should we look for any 
designed contrast in the terms nis bet seldguma | wepnum geweordad 
249 (Cl. Hall: “that is no stay-at-home tricked out with weapons”). 


IV. LITOTES 


is so favorite a trope that we may be prepared to find specimens 
of it in any place in the poem. Yet it has proved a stumbling- 
block on several occasions. Beowulf’s words ne me swor fela | 
ada on unriht 2738 have been adduced as reflecting unfavorably 
upon his character, see the correcting remarks in Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XVII, 162. (Par. Ps., LXXVI, 4 ne spree ic worda 
feala=non sum locutus. Cf. also Germania, XIII, 133.) Like- 
wise the expression ne gefraegn ic freondlicor feower madmas | 
golde gegyrede gummanna fela | in ealobence odrum gesellan 
1027 has been misunderstood and, worse than this, has called 
forth an abortive emendation frean (Kolbing, Engl. Stud., XXII, 
325, Trautmann). Cf. Bede 234, 22 (Anglia, XXVII, 282). 

A few other examples are subjoined. lyf (never fea in 
Beowulf) = “no one,” adv. ‘not at all”: lyf manna 2836; ic lyt 
hafo | heafodmaga nefne Hygelac dec 2150 (at this point, then, 
Beowulf, or the poet, did not think of Weohstan’s family); lyt 
swigode niwra spella 2897; 3129. 

no poet yde byd . . . . (“impossible”) 1002. nalles holinga 
. .. « 1076 (“she had ample cause to. ...”). wundyrne (see 
the glossaries), unlytel, unblide, unmurnlice (“cheerfully”) 1756, 
449, so unforhte 444 (Holder 1: anforhte after Kluge, Beitr., 
IX, 188; Holder 2 has wisely returned to the MS reading). 

hwile (‘‘a long while”) 105, 152. swme (‘ta good many”) on 
weele crungon 1113 is irreproachable in point of style in spite of 
Trautmann’s (Finn und Hildebrand, 20) and Boer’s (Z. f. d. A., 
XLVII, 134) strictures; the former scholar’s prosy swylce is a 
conspicuous change for the worse. bat wes Hrodgare hreowa 
tornost | bara pe leodfruman lange (almost = “ever”) begeate 
2129. del (‘‘a great deal”), see Aant. on |. 2245, Kock, p. 228. 

nes ic him to life ladra owihte 2432 (‘the liked me just as 
well”). mnashio... . to gnead gifa 1929 (“she was far from 
niggardly”’). 
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ne huru Hildeburh herian porfte | Eotena treowe 1071, 2363. 
no his lifgedal | sarlic buhte secga cenegum 841, 793. nealles 
drunene slog | heordgeneatas 2179 (for was not Beowulf manna 
mildust 3182?). peah be he his magum nere | arfeest et ecga 
gelacum 1167 is elucidated by Jeah du Ainum brodrum to banan 
wurde 587; arfest is not “honorable,” “upright,” (Socin, Wyatt, 
and others) or “promptus ad iuvandum” (Grein), but “kind,” 
“merciful.” , 

Litotes seems also to be concealed in ll. 43 ff.: nales hi hine 
lessan lacum teodan, etc. “By a slow, indirect, circuitous, intri- 
cate, and ornate movement, it says, that having arrived destitute 
he was sent back with all the funereal pomp of wealth and 
royalty” (Earle), though it should be remembered that, according 
to Ethelwerdus, Scef arrived ‘‘armis circumdatus.” Mallenhoff 
(Z. f. d. A., VII, 436) understood the words in their literal sense. 


B. SYNTACTICAL NOTES 
I. SINGULAR OF CONCRETE NOUNS USED IN A COLLECTIVE SENSE 


This fact, which might be supposed to be universally under- 
stood (see e. g., Schirmann, Syntax in Cynewulfs Elene, §1; 


Korner, Einleitung, I1, 268) has been persistently ignored in 
several instances. Beginning with the most interesting of all 
(1. 6), I had for some time past reached a conclusion at variance 
with the vulgate conception, when I saw Kock’s recent note on 
ll. 4-7, 794 f., 1243 f., which in substance is identical with my 
own interpretation and renders a new comment superfluous.’ 

It is worthy of notice that the noun thus used is frequently 
found in connection with manig, oft, yOgesene, etc., as in ll. 4 ff.: 
oft. . . . egsode eorl (with comma after ofteah), 794: genehost 
breegd | eorl Beowulfes . .. . , 1243: on bence ... . ofer 

. . @pelinge ypgesene.... helm... . byrne, precwudu 
(Barnouw’s helplessness (p. 9) and Simons’ violent emendation 
(p. 330) ofer wdelingum illustrate well the soundness of our 
interpretation) ; further ba wes on healle heardecg togen | sweord 
ofer setlum, sidrand manig | hafen handa fost 1288; et bam 


1 (See further Sievers, Beitr., XXIX, 560 ff.; Kock, Anglia, XXVIII, 140 ff. My remarks 
on this question have been left unchanged. ] 
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ade wes epgesyne | swatfah syrce, swyn ealgylden, | eofer 
irenheard, wpeling manig | wundum awyrded 1110. oft hio 
beahwridan | secge | sealde|, er hie to setle geong 2018. Exactly 
analogous are some passages in Elene. dar wees on eorle 
edgesyne | brogden byrne ond bill gecost, | geatolic gudscrud, 
grimhelm manig, | enlic eoforcumbul 256. per wes gesyne 
sincgim locen | on bam herepreate, hlafordes gifu 264 (misrepre- 
sented in Kent’s note). 

In other cases, the noun (not preceded by the definite article, 
of course) has this function without any such auxiliary word 
suggesting the collective meaning. opdet eft byred | ofer lagu- 
streamas leofne mannan | wudu wundenheals to Wedermearce, | 
godfremmendra swyleum gifebe bid, | bat pone hilderes hal 
gediged 296—a passage ill-treated by Grein, Heyne, Arnold, 
Wyatt, Earle, Garnett, L. Hall, Cl. Hall, Tinker; the “beloved 
man” is not Beowulf, as Rieger clearly pointed out more than 
thirty years ago, and swylc is neither “quisque” nor “‘talis,” but 


the reference is to the whole band— ‘to whomsoever of the brave 
ones it will be granted, etc.” Further 1284 ff., 492 (benc), 1032 
(fela laf), 1067. (I. 50 f., 55, 118; Exod. 137 ff.)' 


Even the juxtaposition of plural and collective singular is met 
with: hi on beorg dydon beg ond siglu, | eall swylce hyrsta 3164. 
(Also: wudu welsceaftas 398; windgeard weallas 1224 (0. 
Krackow, H. Archiv CXI, 171 f.); sigle (MS swegle) searo- 
gimmas 2749.) This incongruence will appear less anomalous 
if we consider the easy transition from one form to the other, as 
in ll. 794 ff.: eorl.... wolde.... feorh ealgian | meres 
beodnes, deer hie meahton swa; | hie bet ne wiston.... ; Mald. 
106: | h |remmas wundon, | earn ses georn; El. 125. Light 
is thus shed also on the troublesome clause darod@sc flugon, | 
hildenedran, El. 140.{ Cf. H. Archiv CXIII, 147 f.] 

II. ADJECTIVE USED INSTEAD OF ADVERB 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that our modern 
linguistic feeling inclines toward the adverb in most cases 
involved. The use of the adjective indicates that “the sensuous 


1I suspect collective meaning in the peculiar anlipig aldormon (and cyninges pegnas), 
OE Chron. A. D, 871, A ( (e)aldormen(n) BCDE). 
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imagination sees the quality rather in the concrete person or 
thing than in the abstract action or state” (Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntax, §423). 

scop hwilum sang | hador on Heorote 496, “with clear voice,” 
literally “clear-voiced.” Cf. stefen in becom | headotorht hlynnan 
under harne stan 2552. (El. 1073 (and elsewhere): bald 
reordode.) eodon unblide 3031, unblide set 130 (wrongly marked 
as adverb by Socin), cf. geomormod 2044, 2267, 3018; Hel. 722: 
tho he so hriwig sat (Holthausen, Alisdchsisches Elementarbuch 
§ 484). 

wisa fengel | geatolic gende 1400 (‘in stately wise” Cl. Hall, 
Tinker); so perhaps tryddode tirfoest, 922. pa gyt hie him 
asetton segen g|yl\denne | heah ofer heafod 47; 2768, 2805; 
see Grein, Sprachsch., I1, 46. Gode bancode wisfaest wordum 625 
(“with wise choice of words” Earle). (bawas.... ) sidrand 
manig | hafen handa fest 1289, cf. wudu wyrtum fest 1364. 
So probably also 1. 1566: [the sword] hire wid halse heard gra- 
pode, which should not be explained: ‘that the hard steel caught 
her by the neck” (Ettmiller, Earle, Wyatt, Cl. Hall, Tinker). 
(Gen. 936: od beet pe to heortan hearde griped | adl unlide. ) 

wyrm hat gemealt 897. Trautmann revives Scherer’s emen- 
dation hate (instr.), which was adopted by Holder 1, but rejected 
by Holder 2. The argument advanced by him against hat: 
“weil kein Mensch sich so ausdricken wirde’’ needs no refuta- 
tion. 

du scealt to frofre weorpan | eal langtwidig leodum pinum 
1707. 

III. USE OF THE COMPARATIVE 

1. The comparative sometimes appears in a context where, 
according to our ideas, no real comparison takes place. See 
Sievers, note on Hel. 323. Apart from the cases of a compara- 
tive with the instr. by (/e) enumerated by Grein, Sprachsch., II, 
568, the following examples deserve notice. da was swigra secg 
980. feorcybde beod | selran gesohte . . . . 1838. pet des eorl 
were | geboren betera 1702; Bugge (Tidskrift for Phil. og Ped., 
VIII, 52 f£.) recommended the needless change toe . . . . nere, 
and Arnold offered the enigmatical translation “that this earl 
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should have been better born.” cet me is micle leofre 2651 
(Mallenhoff, Sievers, Holthausen supposed the sentence to be 
incomplete). syllicran wiht 3038 (cf. Rood 4), ll. 134, 2555, 
1613, see above A II 3; cf. 282, 2066." 

2. Accumulation of comparatives serves as a means of emphasis. 
ful oft ic for lessan lean teohhode ... . hnahran rince 951. 
ne gefreegen ic ba megbe maran weorode | ymb hyra sinegyfan 

on elran men | 
mundgripe maran 751. Kluge’s conjecture eldran (Engl. Stud., 
XXII, 145, so Holder 2) is untenable, because if there were any 
such reference to age, the phrase would no doubt have been on 
gingran men (cf. ne hyrde ic snotorlicor | on swa geongum 
feore guman pingian 1842). That a comparative of “other” is 
a semasiological possibility may be seen from oderlicor, Ben. R. 
87. 19, odarlicora, Hel. 3123,155. Trautmann’s engan is a mere 
guess, which moreover tends to dilute the style. 


IV. OMISSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 


See Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntax, § 270 ff. 
1. Omission of the personal pronoun as subject has been fully 


treated in Pogatscher’s paper on ‘‘Unausgedricktes Subjekt im 
Altenglischen” (Anglia, XXIII, 261-301), by which a number of 
useless emendations have been set at rest. See especially Il. 68, 
283, 286 (which was rightly explained also by Moller, Alteng- 
lisches Volksepos 130), 300, 470, 567, 830, 1487, 1923, 1967, 
2344, 2520; 1365: baer mag ... . nidwundor seon; cf. Mald. 
215: nu mag cunnian hwa cene sy. Likewise no pos frod 
leofad | gumena bearna, bat bone grund wite 1366, where fet 
cannot be explained as relative pronoun, as Trautmann does 
(p. 169); see also Anglia, XXVII, 248. (H.G. Shearin, The 
Expression of Purpose in Old English Prose, 85 ff. speaks far too 
cautiously of Sat “as an apparent relative pronoun introducing a 
purpose clause.”) Further ll. 1978 (see note under D) and 
3018 (where the subject seems to correspond both to eorl and 
moego). 


1Ags. Laws, Eadg. IV, 13 enig oder man, riccre odde unriccre, Append. X,1nefre.... 
owiht don baes him ladre bid. Pref. to Cur. P., 7,6, fordy me dyncéd betre. Cf. Skeat’s note 
on Chaucer, Cant. T., C. 667 (go bet). 
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2. Omission of the personal pronoun as object is illustrated 
by the following examples.—(Accusative to be supplied from a 
preceding dative:) Ja gyt hie him asetton segen... . ofer 
heafod, leton holm beran, | geafon on garsecg 47. 2937 ff. 

cwoed pet se elmihtiga eordan worh(te| .... , swa weter 
bebuged 92. 24 (discussed by Kock). 

Beo Ou on ofeste, hat in ga|a)\n | seon sibbe gedriht samod 
ewtgedere 386. See Grein, Sprachsch. s. v. seon, Bugge, Ten 
Brink 53, Earle, Bright (Mod. Lang. Notes, X, 44), Socin, 
Trautmann. Bright’s emendation (which has been commonly 
ignored) hat |/eat| in gale] | seo sibbegedriht samod wetgadere 
makes |. 387 conform to Exod. 214, but we need not assume that 
the latter line is an absolutely literal quotation of the former any 
more than of B. 729 swefan sibbe gedriht samod ctgedere; 
besides the construction of hatan with a /et-clause and without a 
proleptic object does not seem (according to Grein) to occur 
outside of Gen. B. (in B. 2156 a pronominal object is under- 
stood). The text is entirely satisfactory; the object to be supplied 
is either me or hie (the Danes), cf. Hrodgar geseon 396. Similarly 
Bede 416. 26: hu hie gedon ymbe ba menn haefdan, da de gesion 
(varr. hine geseon) ond seecgan waldon (Anglia, XX VII, 248). 

he onfeng hrape | inwithancum 748 is clear enough without 
the pronominal object (referring to feond); there is no call for 
an adjective inwitbanc. See further note on ll. 28 ff. under D. 


Vv. PROLEPTIC USE OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


1. Noun (or pronoun) preliminary to a clause of an exegeti- 
cal character. (Kellner, §§ 24, 94, 104ff.) The verb may be 
said to be employed ad xowod. The construction sometimes 
resembles variation. 

a) The clause is introduced by Jat: ic minne can | gledne 
Hropulf, boat he ba geogode wile | arum healdan 1180. God 
wat on mec, | bet .. . . 2650; 1830ff. (Cf. Bede 128. 22: ne 
tala pu me, bet ic ne cunne .... ; 126. 19f.) nat he para 
goda, bat he me ongean slea 681. 

ic hot gehyre, poet pis is hold weorod .. . . 290; 2300f., 
377 ff. (see Kemble’s note). 
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ac him Dryhten forgeaf | wigspeda gewiofu ... . bet hie 
feond heora . . . . ofercomon 696. 3035 f. 

se be him bealwa to bote gelyfde, | bat bat deodnes bearn 
gebeon scolde 909. bearne ne truwode, | bat... . 2370; 
1166 f., 2953 f. 

ba wees Biowulfe broga gecyded .... bat... . 2324. T00F. 

hig pos cadelinges eft ne wendon, | pot he secean 
come | meerne peoden 1596. (Cf. Hel. 4289 f.) pas ne wendon 
er witan Scyldinga, | bet .. . . 778. 

Under this heading the solution of a much debated difficulty 
may be attempted. ond se an da gen | leoda dugude, se dcr 
lengest hwearf, | weard winegeomor, wende pes yldan, | pet 
he lytel foc longgestreona | brucan moste 2237. See Rieger, 
Bugge, Schroer (Anglia, XIII, 343 f.), Sievers (Anglia, XIV, 
141 f.), Cosijn. The old man does not expect (still less, wish) to 
enjoy the treasures “‘a little longer.” If he did, what sense would 
there be in returning them to the bosom of the earth? And 
surely, lytel foc is “only a very short time;” cf. lytle hwile 2097, 
2030. I venture to suggest wende bes sylfan, | bat... .: he 
expected the same [fate as had befallen all his relatives |, viz., that 
he would be permitted to enjoy the ancient treasures only a short 
time, i. e., that he would soon depart this life. 

Another commonly misunderstood passage may be appended. 
da se ellengest earfodlice | brage gepolode, se he in bystrum bad, 
| bet he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 86. The ordinary 
explanation of /rage “for a time (or, season)” (Kemble, Thorpe, 
Grein, Heyne-Socin, Arnold, Heinzel (Anz. f. d. A., XV, 193), 
Cosijn (on 1. 105), Earle, Wyatt, Garnett, L. Hall, Cl. Hall, 
Tinker) is not to the point. I feel certain that rage is proleptic 
object (especially as gePolian is probably never followed directly 
by a /et-clause) meaning “hard or disagreeable time,” “hard- 
ship,” “annoyance,” cf. ba hyne sio brag becwom 2883; Jul. 453, 
464; Gudl. 1324; Met. Boeth. 1. 77; also earfodprag, B. 283 
(=earfod Sievers, Beitr., XVIII, 406); perhaps Pragmelum, 
Jul. 344. 

b) The clause is introduced by Jes e: ic dara fretwa Frean 
ealles banc .... secge | . swyle gestrynan 
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2794. jpeodnes gefegon,| bas pe hi hyne gesundne geseon 
moston 1627. in Caines cynne pone cwealm gewrec | ece Drihten, 
bees he he Abel slog 107 (frowned upon by Sievers, Holthausen ; 
pes pe changed to bet pe by Bugge; cf. 1333 f.; see Lichten- 
held, Z. f. d. A., XVI, 339). 

c) The clause is introduced by hu: d@r abidan sceal... . 
miclan domes, | hu him scir Metod scrifan wille 977. 2 f., 115 ff., 
2316 ff., 2717 ff., 2946 ff. 

d) The clause is introduced by hwaeder: no hie fader cunnon, 
| hwoeper him cenig woes er acenned | dyrnra gasta 1355= 
“they have no knowledge of a father (Cl. Hall), [they do not 
know] whether... .” 

2. Proleptic use of a pronoun as introductory to a noun.—hi 
hyne pa etberon to brimes farode | swoese gesipas 28. he.... 
freca Scyldinga 1563. him (not dat. sing.).... Wedera leodum 
696. him ....eorlum 1674. bonne he mid femnan on flett gad 
| dryhtbearn Dena 2034; he certainly refers to the dryhtbearn 
Dena, not to Ingeld (as six of the translators understand it), cf. 
also 2053: nu her para banena byre nathwylces | fraetwum 
hremig on flet gad.... 887 f. 968 f. 694 ff. 

hit weard eal gearo, | healerna mest 77. pet... . Grendles 


deeda 194. ic bors wine Deniga.... frinanwille .... ymb pinne 
sib 350 (/es mistaken for ‘therefore’ by Kemble, Thorpe, 
Arnold, Garnett, Morris-Wyatt). 


VI. SOME PREPOSITIONAL USES 


The fact that in the old Germanic dialects the idea of 
‘‘motion” was predominant in many verbs which are now more 
commonly felt to be verbs of “‘rest,” has been sufficiently estab- 
lished by Sievers ( Beitr., XII, 188-200) and some of his followers, 
but in a number of cases this knowledge has not yet passed the 
theoretical stage. Apart from adverbs like hider (e. g..... 
hider wilcuman 394), bonan (2408), nean (528), feor (feor eal 
gemon 1701,' wolde feor banon . .. . ceoles neosan 1805), sudan 
(606), certain prepositions are involved in this syntactic phe- 
nomenon, especially ofer, under, on, to. 


1 Not acc. sing. of feor, adj.: “alles ferne” (H.-Socin). Nor is feor compar. in ll. 542, 
1988 (H.-Socin), 1340 (Socin, 6, 7, Holder, Wyatt). 
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1. ofer with acc.— ofer hronrade hyran 10. hronrade is not 
dat., as marked by Holder, Heyne 1-4 (H.-Soc. 5: acc., 6.7: dat. 
acc. ), but the acc. is used just as in gif ic bat gefricge ofer floda 
begang 1826; manig oberne | godum gegrettan ofer ganotes bad 
1860. 

fleat .... ford ofer yde 1909, but on the other hand properly 
wind ofer yum 1907. 

sio herepad, sio et hilde gebad | ofer borda gebrec bite 
irena 2258 not precisely ‘“(a)mid the crash of shields” (Cl. 
Hall, Tinker), but “over the crashing shields,” cf. El. 238 f. 

eoforlic scionon | ofer hleorber| g \an 303. 

ofer ba niht 736 ‘‘beyond,” i. e. “‘after that night,” not “die 
Nacht aber” (Ettmaller, Socin), “by night” (Garnett, L. Hall). 

gebeotedon .. . . ofer ealowege 480; not dat. (Grein, Socin, 
Holder), but the boasting speeches passed “across the cup(s).” 
In the same way he ofer benne sprec 2724, as has been fully 
explained in H. Archiv CIV, 287-92. 

nefre ic maran geseah | eorla ofer eorban 247; 802, 2007; 
ofer werpeode 899. Socin and Holder regard the case as dat. in 
all these four instances, which is, however, impossible in ofer 
eormengrund 859. 

sibdan epelingas eorles crefte | ofer heanne hrof hand 
sceawedon 982. Cf. Miller, Anglia, XII, 396 ff.; Heinzel, Anz. f. 
d. A., XV, 192; Cosijn (on 1. 926); Grein, Sprachsch. s. v. ofer 
1,5. It may reasonably be regarded as certain that 1. hrof does 
not denote “the interior of the building,” 2. the position of 
the hand was not changed (Il. 836, 926 f., 982 f., 1302 f.), 3. it 
was not “above the high roof.” Beowulf had placed Grendel’s 
arm under geapne hr{of| 826, i. e. presumably somewhere (on 
some projection perhaps) above the door (outside) as high as he 
could reach. Now the nobles looked | from below] all over the 
high roof, i. e., they “looked up to the high roof,” or “‘. . . . in the 
direction of the high roof” and beheld the hand. Similarly, in 
El. 88 f., Constantine geseah ... . wliti wuldres treo ofer wolena 
hrof. (Exod. 298: 06 wolena hrof.) 

2. under with acc.—under yda gewin aldre genepan 1469; 887. 
no ic on niht gefraegn | under heofones hwealf heardran feohtan 
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575 (Klipstein, Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, Vol. II, p. 410: “per- 
haps better hwealfe”!); 2015; 860, 1773. 

(hie ne moste. ... se s[c]ynscapa) under sceadu bregdan 707 
“hurl them down to the shadows,” literally “. . . . toa place where 
they are covered by shadows (darkness).” (But note the Vergi- 
lian ad umbras adigere? Cf. Gudl. 646: pat ge mec.... 
under sceed sconde scufan motan | ne in belblesan bregdon; El. 
764 under heolstorhofu hreosan; Crist 45: be cer under hodman 
(dat.) biholen leegon. 

under “under the cover of,” “to the inside of”: on flet teon | 
in under eoderas 1036 (Hel. 4943). beah eft bonan | eald under 
eordweall 2956. With dat.: under burhlocan 1928 (cf. “under 
lock and key”’); with acc.: under hearmlocan, Gen. 91. 

bonne bid on hrepre under helm drepen 1745; not “(the) 
helmeted man” (Earle, Tinker), for which under helme would 
be the right expression. 

siddan efenleoht | under heofenes hador beholen weorped 
413 seems to mean that the sun disappears from the firmament 
(whether hador is retained or changed to hador makes little 
difference to the sense). The sun which had been high above in 
the sky, goes down to the lower part, until it becomes completely 
hidden. In other places we find that the setting sun or stars 
pass under the earth (under foldan febm, Wonders of Creation 
75), under the sea (under wabeman, Phoen. 97, etc., cf. Grimm, 
D. M.‘ 619). 

3. on with acc.—peet ic on holma gepring | eorlscipe efnde 
2132; 509, 537. on flodes eht feor gewitan 42; git on weeteres 
wht | seofon niht swuncon 516 ( Klipstein in both places changed 
eht to ehte). 

be on land Dena ladra nenig .... scedpan ne meahte 242. 
Cosijn, Beitr., VIII, 572 was disposed to substitute sce(a) dana for 
scedpan, no doubt because on with acc. seemed to him to suggest 
“motion.” But scedpan may very well be considered equal to 
seecce secean (.... to Hiorote) 1989. on wel crunge 635, by the 
side of sume on weele crungon (pluperfect) 1113. 

beet heo on enigne eorl gelyfde | fyrena frofre 627 (Gudl. 
609 ff.). Analogous is the construction with fo: to anwaldan 
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are gelyfde 1272; 909. Ontheother hand: gehyrde on Beowulfe 
.... faestredne gepoht 609.—God wat on mec, | bot.... 
2650. 

4. to (with dat.) with verbs implying motion.—Several cases 
misunderstood by H.-Socin have been disposed of by Kock. It 
is only necessary to correct (not for the first time, see Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XVI, 15 f., H. Archiv, CTX, 310) the practically universal 
interpretation of wean ahsode, | fehde to Frysum 1206 (and 
wean ahsodon 423): “suffered woe, feud from the Frisians.” 
ahsian is not used with perfective force (though it has been 
recently explained again in this way, Engl. Stud., XXXI, 363), 
but is parallel to secan in ll. 2999 ff.: bat ys sio fehdo ond se 
feondscipe .... be us secead to Sweona leoda (cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, |. c.; Socin wrongly: “womit uns das Schwedenvolk heim- 
suchen wird”), and 1988 ff. 

5. Prepositional phrases with the clear function of adverbs.— 
On /urh see under D, note on |. 276. 

On mid see under D, note on 1. 779. 

on with acc. is frequently used to denote manner. Cf. Belden, 
22 ff., Walfing II, § 796, B.-T. s. v. on, BIII 9. In accordance 
with the original functional difference between the dative and 
accusative, the acc. with on expresses the direction of the verbal 
action (see Steitmann, Rauwmanschauung im Heliand 44 f.), 
whereas the dat. denotes a state, or condition and may be employed 
(with wesan and similar verbs) in semi-adjectival function. 
Thus on ryht (gesced) 1555, on unriht 2739. on sped (wrecan 
spel gerade) 873. on geflit 865. on gylp (seled ... . beagas) 1749 
(not gyld, as Bugge proposed), cf. on beot, Mald. 27. on lust 
(geheah bymbel) 618 (other examples in Grein, Sprachsch., II, 
337). Trautmann’s contention for Juste in his notes on 618 and 
600 lacks grammatical support. 

On the other hand, the dative with on equivalent to adjec- 
tives (Sievers, Heliand, p. 491; B.-T. s. v. on, A III 7; Grein, 
Sprachsch., II, 327f.). (a) predicative adjectives: on salum, wynne 
(luste), (hreoum) mode, sunde (tyhte, sie) , blode, fylle (fleame), 
ofeste. (Mod. Lang. Notes, XVI, 17.) (b) attributive (and apposi- 
tive) adjectives. feond on helle 101 “hellish fiend” (not to be 
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emended to healle (Bugge)). secg on searwum 249, 2700. feond 
on fretewum 962. eorlas on elne 2816 (but he on ellen spree, 
Mald. 211.) 

VII. LACK OF CONCORD’ 

1. Nouns in different cases.—Acc. and dat. after wid in instances 
of “variation.” wid Grendel .... wid bam agleacan .... wid 
pyrse 424 (Kemble, Ettmaller (Scop., Ed.), Krager, Beitr., IX, 
571 wrongly change to Grendle). gesceet ba wid sylfne.... mag 
wid meege 1977 (metri causa, cf. Kluge, Beitr., IX, 427). See 
also Shipley, Genitive Case 12. 

An apposition in the acc. case following a noun in the dat. 
(instr.) case. weellseaxe gebreed | biter ond beaduscearp 2703 
(Ettmiller, Krager, Holder: wellseax). hyre seaxe geteah | 
brad [ond] brunecg 1545 (Ettmaller, Grein 1, Heyne 1, Sweet, 
Sievers, Holder, Holthausen, Wyatt: seax). ic on Higelace 
|Trautmann, Holthausen: Higelac} wat, | Geata dryhten 1830 
(Kluge, Holder: dryhtne). Cf. Hel. 49 and Sievers’ note; 
Cosijn, Beitr., XX, 98; Brunanb. 40 ff., Rood 48 f., Durh. 11. 

Two nouns joined by ond construed with acc. and dat. mag 
bes bonne ofpyncan deoden Headobeardna | ond begna gehwam 
2032 (Kemble, Thorpe, Kluge, Beitr., IX, 191, Holder: deodne). 
Rieger disposes of deoden as an imperfect spelling.’ For similar 
prose examples see Anglia, XXV, 303; Schrader, Studien zur 
Ailfricschen Syntax § 21. 

2. Singular verb with plural subject.—hyrde ic bat bam 
fretwum feower mearas ... . last weardode 2163. hu da stan- 
bogan.... eordreced .... healde 2718 (=heolde, so Holder; 
Ettmiller, Socin: heoldon; see Rieger). 

hine sorhwylmas | lemede to lange 904 (Kemble, Thorpe, 
Grundtvig (according to Walker), Grein 1, Holthausen: lemedon; 
cf. Bugge; Trautmann explains lemede from Northumbrian 
lemedu). 

ofereode ba epelinga bearn | steap stanhlido 1408. Though 
bearn has been taken, with rare unanimity, as singular, it is 


1Cf. Kellner, “* Abwechselung und Tautologie,” Engl. Stud., XX, 1 ff. 


2There is better reason for regarding forms with redundant -e, such as holme, Cr. & Sat. 
11, sawle, Disc. of Soul 10 as phonetic spellings (Bright, Mod. Lang. Notes, XVIII, 129); so 
probably also sigortifre, Jul. 255. 
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impossible to believe that w@pelinga bearn has any other mean- 
ing than “the children of nobles” (as in 3170; heleba bearn 
1189), which also fits the context far better. 

The well-known cases of Jara Se with singular verb require 
no remark. 

3. Violation of the consecutio temporum (primarily in depend- 
ent clauses). Cf. also Sarrazin, Beowulf-Studien, 77. 

.... ber se snotera bad, | hwepre him Al( f)walda efre wille 

.. wyrpe gefremman 1313. 377 ff. nes him enig pearf, pet 

2493 (porfte favored by Bugge, 

Z. f. d. P., TV, 216). bold wees betlic, .... Hygd swide geong 
.... pbeah de wintra lyt... . gebiden hebbe 1925 (Thorpe: 
hefde). 

ba ic.... gefregn meg oderne | billes ecgum on bonan 
steelan, | ber Ongenbeow Eofores niosad; | gudhelmtoglad ... . 
2484. was him feor panon | to gesecanne sinces bryttan, | 
Higelac Hrepling, | ber et ham wunad | selfa mid gesidum 1921 
(Thorpe, Arnold, Grein, Walker, Holder: wunode(-ade)—a 
change as needless as the supposition of Sievers that bar... . 
wunad was perhaps meant as direct speech.) 

Ll. 2460 f. can hardly be included. Ll. 2034 f. must certainly 
be excluded (cf. Rieger’s lucid comment). 


C. SEMASIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The first two items have been taken up in my paper, “Zur 
altenglischen Bedeutungslehre,” H. Archiv, CIX, 305-13, to 
which I beg to refer for further details. 


I. VERBS DENOTING A STATE, OB DISPOSITION, OF MIND 


are found to express an actual manifestation of it involving a 
change from the general, abstract to the specific, concrete significa- 
tion. 

lufian, “treat kindly”: lufode da leode 1982. freogan, “dem- 
onstrate one’s love by words or deeds,” 3176, 948. 

hatian, “show one’s hatred by deeds,” “pursue,” cf. Ger. 
hetzen. hatian.... ladum dedum 2466. Accordingly, dedhata 
275 (wrongly changed to dedhwata by Kluge, Beitr., IX, 188, 
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Holder 1, Holthausen); ecghete 84 (the sense of “actual hos- 
tility,” “war,” is absolutely required by the context; cf. Seaf. 70), 
wighete 2120, hete 2554. 

unnan “wish a person to have something” (Sweet), hence 
“grant.” This well-known meaning occurs in Beowulf, |. 2874. 

eahtian “estimate,” ‘“esteem”—“ praise,” deman “express a 
(favorable) opinion’’: eahtodan eorlscipe ond his ellenweore | 
dugudum demdon 3173. Cf. Jul. 1f.: eahtian, deman. Thus 
also ba wees on gange gifu Hrodgares | oft geehted 1884. 

Here is probably to be classed sod ic talige 532, which does 
not mean “I say (tell) the truth,” as nearly everybody has 
translated it, but primarily “I consider it true (a fact)” (cf. wen 
ic talige 1845, bat red talad 2027, ic bot wende ond witod tealde, 
Jul. 357), and then (putting theory into practice) “I stand up 
for that opinion of mine. ... ,” or “I claim it to be a fact” 
(Earle: “rightly I claim” ). 

Two verbs showing at least a similar pregnancy of meaning 
may be added. 

heri(g)an in 1. 1833: (bat he mec fremman wile | wordum 
ond worcum,) beet ic be wel herige. herigan ‘“‘eripere” (Cosijn) 
and nerigan (Libke, Anz. f. d. A., XIX, 342, Holthausen) seem 
in fact incompatible with wel. But we can get along with herian 
“praise,” then “show one’s esteem by deeds,” “honorare” (Grein, 
Sprachschatz), cf. weordian 2096. If an emendation were per- 
mitted, beet ic be wel dyge would be a possibility, cf. 1821. (dige 
—derige—herige. ) 

stelan in ll. 1340 (ge feor hafad fahde gesteled) and 2485 
illustrates the change from ‘laying to one’s charge” to “‘avenging.” 
See Aant., p. 23; Kock. Similarly the noun wroht, “accusation,” 
assumes the meaning of “strife,” “fight” 2287, 2473, 2913.’ 


II, THE VERBAL PREFIX GE 


See H. Archiv, l. c.; P. Fijn van Draat, Eng. Stud., XXXI, 
353 ff.; also Shipley 16. (H. A. J. van Swaay’s monograph has 
been out of reach.) 

1 On the other hand, the actual meaning of the verb falls short of its customary signifiea- 
tion in wehte hyne wettre 2854 (“tried toawake him”’) ; seedeor monig | hildetuxum heresyrcan 
breec 1510, . 
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1. Resultativefunction.—gegan, gegangan, “obtain,” “achieve.” 


gegan .. . . longsumne lof 1535. hafde agleca elne gegongen, 
| bat... . 893. etc. 

geferan . . ende gefere | lifgesceafta 3063; 
2844. hafast pu gefered, pat . . . . 1221, cf. gefremed 954. So 
probably in l. 1691: frecene geferdon (discussed by Sievers, Cosijn), 
which has been well interpreted by Grein: “dem’s furchtbar da 
erging,” cf. habbad we... . lydre gefered, Sat. 61, hwat hi 
geferdon, AAlfric, Saints, XXX, 276 (why should not the neuter of 
the adj. frecne be used absolutely = ‘‘something dangerous,” “a 
terrible situation” ?). 

geslean. gesloh pin fader faehde maste 459, “thy father 
brought about by fight the greatest of feuds.” The misinter- 
pretation of this passage seems ineradicable, for it has just been 
repeated by Kock, and only a few years ago an emendation .. . . 
fehde fyrda meste was proposed by Holthausen (Literaturbl., 
XXI, 64).’ 

gewyrcan, “achieve,” “bring about,” “earn,” in |. 20. See 
note on Il. 20-25 under D. 

gefricgan, gefrignan need no illustration. But I would sug- 
gest that the perfective sense of gefricgan is to be traced also in 
felafricgende 2106, which may be taken as a compound (like 
wishycgende 2716, banchycgende 2235, cnihtwesende 372, 535, 
umborwesende 46, 1187, dreamhealdende 1227, deophycgende, 
El. 352, 882, etc., see Grimm, Gram.’, II, 589; Hornburg, Com- 
position des Beowulf 11; Callaway, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., XVI, 
235, 309); Simrock translates in fact ‘“‘der vielerfahrene.”’ 

gebidan (with acc.) “experience,” Ger. “erleben” has been 
erroneously rendered by “await” in ll. 637f.: endedag.... 
minne gebidan (Kemble, Thorpe, Ettmaller, Heyne, Arnold, 
Garnett) and 1720: dreamleas gebad, pet.... . (Ettmaller, 
Thorpe, Earle, Arnold, Garnett, Cl. Hall, Tinker). 

gebycgan in frofre gebohte 973; 2481. (The simplex in 1305 
= “make payment.’’) 

1 Recently I discovered that my interpretation (Mod. Lang. Notes, XVI, 15) had been 
given before by Mfllenhoff (Anz. f. d. A., III, 179). Though I regret my oversight, I derive 


some consolation from the thought that everybody else seems to have overlooked Mfllen- 
hoff’s remark, which occurs indeed in a very unlikely place. 
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gewealdan (with acc.) in halig God | geweold wigsigor 1553. 

gerecan 556, 2965. (Imperfective recan 747.) 

Here are also to be mentioned the expressions eordan (mere- 
grund) gefeoll 2834 (2100); hord gesceat 2319; sebat gest 
633; noes gerad 2898; fletreeste gebeag 1241 and selereste gebeah 
690 (Trautmann’s gePeah is as impossible as anything can be) ; 
perhaps widre gewindan 763 “reach by flight a greater distance 
or a more remote place” (widre acc. sing. neut.; as to the com- 
parative, cf. gerumlicor 139). 

Notre.—Some durative verbs have been wrongly credited with a 
perfective meaning. (wean) ahsian 423, 1206, see under B VI 4. (sund- 
wudu) sohte 208 [see also Sievers, Beitr., XXIX, 322]; (hel) sceawedon 
204 [Sievers, ibid.] 

2. Ingressive function.—gesittan in wid earm geset 749 (of 
course not “he (Beowulf) came down on his (Grendel’s) arm” 
(Cl. Hall)). gestandan in stidmod gestod wid steapne rond 2566. 
gelicgan in windblond geleg (“subsided”) 3146. gebuan “take 
possession of,” “settle in,” in hu hit Hringdene | efter beorbege 


gebun hefdon 116. (On the other hand meduseld buan 3065.) 
3. The idea of combination (“‘together’’) is traceable in geseon 
“see each other” 1875, cf. Andr. 1013, Exod. 207 ( Kluge, Beitr., 


IX, 190; Sievers, Anglia, XIV, 141; Cosijn, Beitr., XX, 100; 
Bright, Mod. Lang. Notes, I1, 82; Pogatscher, Anglia, XXIII, 
299); it is rather obscured in gemetan 2592; hat da aglaecean 
hy eft gemetton (cf. 2630; a clearer example in Wulfst. 204. 24, 
cf. Cosijn, Beitr., XXI, 8). See also P. Fijn van Draat, Engl. 
Stud., XXXI, 360. 


III. “CONCRETION” (BREAL) OF ABSTRACT NOUNS 


The development of an abstract meaning to a concrete one is 
of course very common in nouns. Numerous examples may be 
found in O. Thiele, Die konsonantischen Suffixe der Abstrakta 
des Altenglischen (1902). Besides, the border line was espe- 
cially indefinite in the OE poetical language (see Gummere, The 
Anglo-Saxon Metaphor, 16, 33 ff.) Distinctly poetical instances 
are compounds like weeteregesa 1260, “the terrible water,” edel- 
wyn 2493, and combinations of nouns and qualifying genitives 
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like (mid) gryrum ecga 483 (“terrible swords”), waepna cyst 1559 
(“the choicest of weapons’’). 

Well-known cases of concretion occurring in Beowulf are, 
e. g., geogud, ‘period of youth”—‘young persons;” dugud, 
“doughtiness,” “‘excellence”—‘ persons of mature age;” magen, 
“strength” —‘“host,” “troop,” (cf. ‘“‘force”); fultum, ‘“help”— 
“helper,” such as a sword 1455 (or an army, in prose); eht, 
“power,” ‘“‘possession”—‘“‘property.” Further, willa, “will,” 
“‘desire’’—‘object of one’s desire,” “pleasant thing” (ne bid de 
wilna gad 660, 950); Jearf, “need,” “necessity” —‘what is 
needed” (also “necessities” ) (fremmad.... leoda pearfe 2800, 
cf. folered fremede 3006). 

The plurals of hropor and liss denote “acts of kindness,” 
“favors,” “benefits” (gehwader odrum hropra gemyndig 2171, 
gen is eall et pe | lissa gelong 2149), as that of hyndo, “injuries” 
(heardra hynda 166). faehdo means “enmity,” “feud,” and 
“hostile deed” (as is ll. 1380, 2513), nid, “hatred,” “malice,” 
and “contest.” 

ar is not only “honor,” “kindness,” but also “property,” 
“estate”: gemunde da da are pe he him er forgeaf 2606. 
Kluge ( Beitr., IX, 192) regarded this ar as a separate word 
(related to agan), but as the very reference to the parallel devel- 
opment of Lat. honor would tend to show, it is merely the con- 
crete variety of the ordinary noun ar. 

est (cf. unnan, above) is “favor” (“good will’), “bequest” 
(“will”), “legacy,” see Cosijn, Aant. on 3074. 

ellen, “courage,” “valor,” also “valiant deed(s),’”’' as in da 
ewpelingas ellen fremedon 3 (by no means= “promoted bravery,” 
as Earle translates); ic gefremman sceal | eorlic ellen 636 
(ellenweorc efnan 1464). merdo, also “glorious deed,” as in 
meerdo fremede 2134, haebbe ic mardéa fela | ongunnen on 
geogope 408. wigweordung, literally ‘idol worship,” carries 
the sense of “sacrifice” in hwilum hie geheton et h(r)carg- 
trafum | wigweorbunga 175. wundor “wondrous thing or 

10n the other hand, hild, wig, “ war,”’ “ battle,” occur also in the sense of “ valor,” 
“battle strength,” e. g., hafde Higelaces hilde gefrunen, | wlonces wigcraeft 2952, Heremodes 


hild 901, wig ond wisdom 350“ valor and wisdom ” (so Pref. to Cur. P., 3,8), perhaps also 
gué 1658 (see Aant.), = guécreeft 127. 
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being: hine wundra pes fela | swe{n|cte on grunde 1509; so 
hondwundor 2768. 

wuldor (perhaps) “heaven” in wuldres wealdend 17, 183, 1753. 
(So wuldor “heaven,” wite “hell,” Jul. 152 f., in wuldre, Christ 
1243, etc.; cf. Danish helvede = ans). 

gang “going,” then “track” 1391, 1404 (cf. Goth. gaggs = 
ayopd, dudodov). fer “going,” then “vessel”: wpelinges fer 33. 
rad “riding,” then “road”’ in hronrad, swanrad, seglrad. sund 
“swimming,” and (in poetry) “sea,” “water,” e. g., streamas 
wundon, | sund wid sande 212. 

rest is both “rest” and “resting-place.” In Beowulf the 
former meaning is probably nowhere to be recognized except in 
the compound efenrest 1252. (1237 is doubtful. ) 


grap =‘‘grasp” and “claw;” so hildegrap. 


seon in wundorsiona fela 995, wliteseon 1650 (“spectacle”). 

gesceaft “creation” and “created thing(s),” as in bas lenan 
gesceaft 1622 (hardly “existence” as it is usually rendered, but 
“earth”). 

searu “skill,” “cunning,” “artifice,” ‘battle’ (419, see 
Schemann 91, Trautmann), and “armor.” 

gewitt “intellect” and ‘seat of intellect,” “head”: fyr unswidor 


| weoll of gewitte 2881. 

The continuation of this paper (“‘D”) contains notes on Il. 12, 
20 ff., 28 ff., 58, 62, 72 f., 76, 104 ff., 109, 128, 131, 135, 141, 142, 
161, 207 ff., 276, 303 ff., 307, 349, 377, 420, 440, 457, 487, 535, 
601, 644, 665 ff., 681, 694, 756, 765, 779, 816, 833, 868, 871, 
898 ff., 992, 1005, 1224, 1240, 1246, 1519, 1530, 1550, 1604, 
1634, 1665, 1688 ff., 1705, 1728 ff., 1807 ff., 1864, 1902, 1968, 
1978 f., 2018, 2041, 2152, 2156, 2222, 2287, 2330, 2448, 2527, 
2570 ff., 2623, 2684 ff., 2836. 
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A NEW SOURCE OF THE “YVAIN” 


So much has been said in recent years on the genesis of 
Crestien’s Yvain that it seems presumptuous to come forward 
with a new theory of its origin at this late date. If we consider 
the comparatively short standing of Romance studies, the sources 
of the romance have long been a matter of interest and dispute. 
The first scholarly word on the subject appeared in 1869, when 
Rauch published his essay,’ and the last complete treatment’ of 
the question is of 1903. Between these two dates lies an extended 
and often vehement discussion. Indeed, the heat of controversy 
has raged about this and the other works of Crestien, like the 
tempest of Broceliande, whose fury fell on whoever pried into its 
mystery. 

There is no need to recall here the ardor with which Foerster 
has upheld his cherished theory that the Matron of Ephesus fur- 
nished the animus or motif of the romantic tale. Mr. A. C. L. 
Brown in his recent Yvain study* deals, I think, conclusively 
with this side of the problem. His discussion makes clear the 
futility of maintaining a theory whose main argument consists in 
a vague identification. In its place he urges an hypothesis of 
Celtic origin. A Celtic fairy-mistress tale, of the type preserved 
to us in the Cuchulaind Serglige, or ‘‘Sick-Bed of Cuchulaind,” 
he thinks was the background out of which the Yvain was gradu- 
ally evolved. The fairy realm, the hospitable host, the giant 
herdsman, the madness consequent on forsaken love, are all of 
them features shared alike by Crestien’s story and tales of the 
Celtic other-world. And the likelihood of their ultimate identity 
is increased by the fact that other works of Crestien are, at least 
in part, of Celtic descent. Erec’s adventure of the Joie de la 
Cour* and the capture of Guinevere by Melwas,’ king of the 


| Die widilsche, franzdsische und deutsche Bearbeitung der Iweinsage (Berlin). 


2 Arthur C. L. Brown, Iwain: A Study in the Origins of Arthurian Romance (“Harvard 
Studies in Philology and Literature,’ Vol. VIII; Boston, 1903). 


3 Op. cit. 4 Erec, vss. 5447-6410. 
5 Chev. ala charrette; cf. G. Paris, Romania, Vol. XII, pp. 459-534. 
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shades, to mention but two instances, are evident examples of the 
dressing-up of Celtic material in chivalric garb. 

Now, a theory with so much evidence in its favor cannot be 
lightly questioned. If the identification of the Yvain with the 
legend of the Celtic fairy realm does not wholly account for its 
origin, there must be certain essential points in the romances 
which this theory leaves unexplained. Several of these points I 
recently mentioned in an article in Modern Language Notes.’ 
It was there shown that the nearer one draws to Yvain in his 
analysis of the Celtic story type, the less convincing the Celtic 
theory becomes. One cannot readily agree that “nearly all the 
names of the dramatis persone are Celtic,”* without any proof of 
the statement, or at least a more detailed one than has been 
offered. Esclados (vs. 1970), to be sure, appears to be Celtic.’ 
But the name Yvain‘ is shrouded in almost as much mystery as 
that of Lancelot. And, to my knowledge, no explanation of 
Laudine and Lunete has ever been given (beyond stating that 
they are Celtic), no more than of their ally the Dameisele 
Sauvage. Further, on the face of it, it seems unlikely that the 
romance was based throughout on one clearly defined source.’ If 
the analogy of Cligés be inadmissible on the ground that it is not 
a genuine romance of the Round Table, there still remains the 
Erec, in which an original story-theme is so interwoven with 
additions as to resemble a combination of unrelated episodes. 
But it is chiefly the main hypothesis of the Celtic theory that 
appears to me untenable. Though it is necessary to admit the 
presence of the fairy-mistress idea in the Yvain, its importance 
there is scarcely more marked than in other works of Crestien. 
The contemporary value of the work was, I believe, correctly 
judged by Foerster when he said: ‘Jetzt muss der Held, anstatt 
wie im Erec sich ganz der Minne zu widmen und verliegen, die 


1Vol. XTX, pp. 80-85. 
2A.C. L. Brown, op. cit., p. 25. 
3See the parallel Dr. Brown (p. 42) draws between Esclados and Mandnnan. 


4The name is mentioned in Wace, Brut, vs. 6218, though it cannot be said that Crestien 
found it there. See, for what is known in regard to it, Zimmer, Gdttingensche Gelehrte 
Anzeige, 1890, p. 527. 

5Cf. Foerster, Yvain (Textsausgabe, 2te Auflage, Halle, 1902), p. xviii. 
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Minne verschmahen und nur dem Rittertum leben. Dadurch wird 
auch das wetterwendische Weib gestraft.”’ The Yvain represents 
rather the irony of the fairy-mistress’ character, not her exaltation 
and triumph. Yet this is not necessarily an indication of the 
original source of the story, the “kernel” of it, as Foerster says— 
in a word, the conte to which Crestien refers. And it is this 
kernel, not the origin of the subsidiary episodes, which I take it 
scholars have been trying to find. It will be remembered that 
Baist’ considered the conte to be of folk-origin; in fact, he quali- 
fied it as a Mdrchen. The present article is an attempt to 
identify this Mdrchen with the Arician myth of Diana. Accord- 
ing to the view here advocated, this tale was either localized in 
Brittany in one of its many forms before Crestien became 
acquainted with it, or, indeed, he himself located it there in 
obedience to a hint given him by Wace, in whose Roman de Rou 
the Breton fountain is described. In Crestien’s hands the story 
then became the basis of a romance making a distinctly con- 
temporary appeal, as to both its main theme and the details 
through which this theme was worked out.‘ 

The evidence on the subject may be considered under three 


heads: (1) similarity of situation, (2) similarity of striking 
details, (3) similarity of names. But before adducing this evi- 


1 Op. cit., p. xlvi. 
2 Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, Vol. XXI, pp. 402-5. 


3 Foerster cites the passage from Wace in op. cit., p. xv. Baist holds that the substitu- 
tion Crestien has made of a herd of wild cattle for the ostors and granz cers of Wace, is 
significant, because marvelous herdsmen are common in insular Celtic stories (und in 
der Bretagne herrschten), and the “giant herdsman’’ of Yvain may be one of these. Cf. 
Baist, loc. cit. Certainly no one will deny that the Yvain is cast in the popular mold of an 
other-world tale. In this respect it represents a survival of that highly romantic spirit of 
the early part of the twelfth century which produced the Débat de l'Gme et du corps, the Vie 
de Sainte Brendan, the Vie du Pape Grégoire, and later on the Espurgatoire de Saint 
Patriz. That being the case, it seems but natural that Crestien should have decked it out 
with details appropriate to its literary type. Of these the “ giant herdsman” might be one; 
that is, a mere literary convention. In the same way the idea of the “helpful animal”’ may 
have suggested itself; unless, indeed, Crestien derived the latter entirely from the Golfier 
story (cf. the recent article in the Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. for June by Professor 
Kenneth McKenzie), with which he must have been acquainted. 

But only the shell of the romance is Celtic; its spirit is entirely French, and the 
ultimate background of the tale has every indication of popular folk-origin. Presumably 
(cf. vs. 175) Yvain’s visit is just seven years after Calogrenant’s. 


4 Baist seems to me entirely right in his observation that the reconciliation at the end 
of the story is only a variant of the original method by which Lunete had persuaded 
her mistress. 
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dence, it will be necessary to glance briefly at the history of the 
Diana myth.' 

To‘the Romans Diana was above all Diana Nemorensis, or 
“Diana of the Wood.”* As such she was especially worshiped on 
the shores of the woodland lake of Nemi. The lake and grove 
sacred to her were sometimes known as the lake and grove of 
Aricia.’ The form and the significance of her cult have in late 
years been so thoroughly studied‘ that a detailed discussion of 
them here is unnecessary. I shall therefore confine myself to 
what is most pertinent and important for our present purposes. 

The worship of Diana as a sylvan deity or tree-spirit was wide- 
spread over Italy as late as the second century of our era. In 
fact, s. v. ‘‘Dianaticus,” Du Cange’ gives a hitherto unnoticed 
reference to her cult and priesthood, adduced from a sermon of 
S. Maximus of Turin, who flourished as late as 466 A. D. The 
body of the account goes as follows: 


Insanum enim numen insanum solet habere pontificem: talis enim 
sacerdos parat se vino ad plagas Deae suae, ut dum est ebrius, poenam 
suam miser iste non sentiat . . . . Nam ut paulisper describamus habitum. 
vatis hujusce, est ei adulterinis criniculis hirsutum caput, nuda habens 
pectora, pallio crura semicincta, et more gladiatorum paratur ad pugnam 
ferrum gestat in manibus, nisi quod gladiatore pejor est, quia ille adversus 
alterum dimicare cogitur, iste contra se pugnare compellitur. 


From still other sources’ we learn that this same bishop of 
Turin spent years of his life in endeavoring to eradicate the 
popular worship of the goddess— Dianae arvorum numinis, as 
the sources now say. To her in course of time every grove 


1Cf. especially Frazer, Golden Bough (London, 1890, 2 vols.); Roscher, Ausfithrliches 
Lexicon (Leipzig), s. v. ““Diana;” Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie (Leipzig, 1896); 
Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis (Niort, 1884), s.v. ‘“‘ Diana,” “Dianati- 
cus;”’ Lucy A. Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1903), 
275; Wolfram vy. Eschenbach, Parzival, XII, §§ 600 ff. (ed. Martin). 


2Cf. Ovid, Ars amatoria, I, 259: 


“Ecce suburbanae templum nemorale Diane 
Partaque per gladios regna nocente manu.” 


3 Statius, Sylv., ITI, 1, 56: 
“Fumat Aricinum Triviae nemus.” 


4Cf. Frazer, op. cit., of which there is now a second edition; also, W. Mannhardt, 
Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877). 
5 Op. cit. 
Encyclopedia of Biblical Literature (New York, 1873), s. v. “Maximus of Turin.” 
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became sacred. Most frequently associated with her was the 
wood-god Silvanus; in Gallic inscriptions it is frequently the 
silvanae, or wood-fairies, that are named with her.' Like a tree- 
spirit, she helps women in travail.’ She is the protectress of wild 
animals, but more especially of cattle; in which respect she differs 
from Artemis, goddess of the hunt, and draws near to Silvanus, 
whose “specialty” is cattle. The rites connected with her spring 
at Nemi are typical of the tree-spirit—the goddess of growth and 
vegetation. The constantly bubbling water, as Frazer points out,‘ 
is indicative of the rain-making divinity. Her priest is slain in 
the bloom of his youth in order that vegetable life be kept intact. 
The breaking of the boughs—the Golden Bough —is for the pur- 
pose of extracting fire, exemplifying the dependence of vegetable 
life on the sun’s light and warmth. Thus, also, arose the belief 
in Diana as a fire-goddess and her identification with the midday 
demon. The midsummer fires built all over northern Europe on 
the twenty-fourth of June are an offering to this guardian of the 
woods and fields. 

Thus it is no matter for surprise to find the cult of the Arician 
goddess carried to the northern provinces in the stream of Roman 
colonization. It is unnecessary to bring forward here all the 
references to Diana in the literature and folklore of the North. 
From the second to the fifteenth century there is abundant evi- 
dence that the folk-mind had a definite conception of her promi- 
nent characteristics. In Germany she was regarded as the goddess 
of Mount Abnoba;° in France she persisted as the tutelary divinity 
of the Ardennes Mountains. Gregory of Tours reports that at 
Tréves he found an established cult of Diana which he strove to 
destroy.’ Similarly, Ordericus Vitalis’ relates that a certain 
Taurinus entered a temple of Diana at Evreux in 1080; after 
purifying the temple he consecrated it to the Virgin. On every 


1 CIL, III, Suppl. 10394. 2 Roscher, col. 1007. 

3This may account in part for Crestien’s introducing the “giant herdsman.” 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Orelli, Inscriptionum latinarum selectarum collectio (Turici, 1828-56), No. 1986. 


6 Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, transl. by J. 8. Stallybross (London, 1882), Vol. I, 
p. 111, note. 


7 Ibid., loc. cit. 8 Historia ecclesiastica, Vol. V, chap. 7. 
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hand references to her demoniacal. character are to be met with. 
In a passage of the Life of Cesarius, bishop of Arles, she is a 
sort of midday demon quod rustici Dianam appellant.’ It is 
also affirmed’ that the Hedui dreaded her in this capacity. In 
Old French she is usually a prophetesse, a chanteresse.* Wace, 
though speaking of the classical goddess, shows his intimacy with 
folk tradition by saying of her:* 


Diables ert 

Semblance de feme prendoit, 
Par quoi le pule decevoit. 
Dyane se faisoit nommer, 

Et deuesse de bois clamer. 


Further, according to Lebillot, the Bretons have a rapacious 
demon called La Guenne, known in other parts, he says, as “La 
Diane.”® 

There is nothing irrational, then, in assuming that so wide- 
spread a tale may have come into Crestien’s hands—in one form 
or another—and have been used by him to launch a new romance. 
In any case, time and place favored such an occurrence; let us 
now see what testimony the Yvain has to offer. 


SIMILARITY OF SITUATION 


The Yvain records three distinct visits to the Fountain at 
Broceliande. The first is by Calogrenant, the second by Yvain, 
and the third by Arthur. The first and second are practically 
identical accounts: the visitor spends the preceding night at the 
“hospitable castle,” and is shown the road the next day by the 
“giant herdsman.” The events at the Fountain are alike, except 
that Yvain conquers and Calogrenant is conquered. But one 
detail, of importance I think, is peculiar to Calogrenant’s visit: 


1Cf. Grimm, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 1161, 1162. The Poles also have identified her with 
the midday demon; see Grimm, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 933, note. 


2 Roscher, op. cit., s. v. ‘“‘Meridianus daemon.” 


3 Godefroid de Bouillon, 83, 150; Dolopathos, 12473; Miinchener Brut, 443; Robert le 
Diable, 1955. 


4 Brut, vss. 636 ff. 


5 Traditions et superstitions de la H. Bretagne (Paris, 1882), p. 158. 
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Espoir si fu tierce passee 
Et pot estre pres de midi 
Quant |’arbre et la chapele vi.' 


In other words, the hero reaches the spot at high noon. Now, 
Arthur’s visit differs from that of the others in that the king 
goes direct from Carduel to the Fountain. The hospitable host 
and the giant herdsman are not only not mentioned, but his 
coming is heralded by quite a different person, la Dameisele 
Sauvage.’ It is known for some time previous that he will arrive 
la voille Mon seignor saint Jehan Batiste; i. e., on the twenty- 
fourth of June. The events at the Fountain are, then, the ele- 
ment common to all three accounts. These are well known: 
The hero pours water from the Fountain on a marble slab; a 
violent rain-, hail-, and snow-storm ensues, followed by the most 
beautiful sunshine; a knight rides forth, challenging the hero for 
disturbing his repose and destroying his wood; they fight, and the 
victor, as is evident from the story, becomes ipso facto the defender 
of the Fountain. This function, the defense of the Fountain, is 
the essential point in the whole tale, as is obvious from the number 
of times Crestien mentions it and the peculiar insistence he places 
on its execution (cf. vss. 1618, 1736, 2034, 6596, etc.). 

If now we turn to the Diana myth, we find almost an identical 
situation: The grove and lake (fountain) of Aricia are sacred 
to the goddess and must not be disturbed. An armed priest 
keeps watch to ward off all intruders. In course of time one 
makes his way in, usually a “runaway slave” (Yvain was virtually 
a “runaway” from Carduel),’ and challenges the priest by break- 
ing a sacred bough near the deity’s temple. A combat ensues, 
the victor of which is the future defender of the spring. It is 
difficult to understand how such a tale, when transferred to 
medisval thought, could have resulted in anything else than the 
Fountain and “its custom,” constantly in need of defense. 


SIMILARITY OF STRIKING DETAILS 


On close inspection both of the original functions—fire and 
rain—of the Sylvan deity are present in Yvain. The storm is 


1 Vss, 410-12, 2 Vs. 1618. 3 Vs. 669. 
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too well-known to require comment here.' It is known, too, that 
the incident of the “singing birds” is mere later addition and 
not part of the original source.’ It must be noted, however, that 
Crestien’s Fountain boils, though its water is said to be cold—a 
characteristic suggestive of the bubbling of Diana’s spring. 

The midday demon or fire divinity, embodied in the Arician 
goddess, seems clearly reflected in several of Crestien’s details. 
First, Calogrenant, as was pointed out above, arrives at the 
Fountain at high-noon,’ the poet making a point of the circum- 
stance. Then Arthur, who has come direct from Carduel, arrives 
at the grove on St. John’s Eve.‘ This, we remember, is the season 


1The description of the storm seems to me to be chiefly an elaboration of Wace’s 
account (cf. Foerster, op. cit., xxx): 
“ La fontaine de Berenton 
Sort d’une part lez un perron. 
Aler soloient veneor 
A Berenton par grant chalor, 
E a lor corz l’eve espuisier 
E le perron desus moillier ; 
Por go soloient pluie aveir. 
Issi soleit jadis ploveir 
En la forest e environ 
Mais jo ne sai par quel raison.” 
— Rou, vss. 6399-6408. 

2 By thus elaborating the description of the pluie, Crestien was enabled to join to it the 
account of the tree and the “singing birds,” which K6lbing (Zeitschrift fir vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte, Vol. XI, pp. 442-48) believes he borrowed from the Brendan legend. 
With this view of Kolbing I agrse despite Mr. Brown’s (op. cit., p. 90) objections to it. For 
Icannot see why Crestien should not have drawn on his memory in this instance for the 
embellishment of his incidents, inasmuch as he must have done so in other cases (cf. G. 
Paris, Journal des Savants, 1902—article on Cligés). Crestien, surely, cannot be set down 
as a mere transliterator, as the Celticists would have us believe. Though he was not a great 
inventive genius in the modern sense, he was certainly one of the best writers of his day, to 
whom a certain seriousness of purpose cannot be denied. And until the works of Crestien 
are considered as works of “ literature’’— that is, as the product of a certain artistic ideal, 
however ctude — this matter of sources will never be solved — nor would it be worth solving. 
Baist (loc. cit.) has shown that Crestien could scarcely have evolved the whole first part 
out of Wace’s description alone (“nur aus Wace’s Beschreibung”). But as Wace was then 
the great master, whom Thomas and Marie (cf. L. Faulet, Modern Language Notes, Vol. 
XX, p. 109) were drawing on, and who thus formed the link between the Anglo-Norman his- 
torians and the French romancers, it is quite possible that Crestien got at least the hint of 
his Fountain description there. Certain of the Grail romances make much of a peculiar 
rainstorm occurring only in the Grail forest. This is the same style of adventure as the 
storm at Broceliande. 

3“ Espoir si fu tierce passee 

Et pot estre pres de midi, 

Quant l’arbre et la chapele vi.”—Vss. 410-13. 
4“ Qu’il iroit veoir la fontainne 

Ja ainz ne passeroit quinzainne, 

Si que il i vaudra la voille 

Mon seignor saint Jehan Batiste.”—Vss. 665-69. 

Cf. Foerster’s exce lent criticism, op. cit., XI-XIV. 
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for the mid-summer offering to the deity of vegetation. On 
this occasion it was often the practice to burn in effigy the pro- 
tectress of the wood and the fields. One point in particular has 
always puzzled the Yvain commentators; that is, the threatened 
burning of Lunete at the stake.’ Even Baist was forced to 
admit the difficulty of explaining it on other grounds than as a 
flagrant example of poetic license, for mere felony was never 
visited with such severe punishment. But if we once admit that 
Lunete in reality represents an original tree-spirit, this incident 
of the tale is at least intelligible as a literary survival of a folk- 
custom misunderstood, and consequently misrepresented, by a 
literal medieval mind. Thus, these three details probably point 
to an undercurrent of folk-tale, of the kind embodied in the 
Diana myth, the formal elements of which long survived its 
animating motive. 
We now come to the third and main part of this study: 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE NAMES 


It is here especially that French literature contemporary with 
the Yvain furnishes important evidence. The equation here 
suggested is that Lunete= Luna, Laudine= La diane, and the 
Dameisele Sauvage = Silvanus or Silvana. 

Phonetically there can be no objection to deriving Lunete 
from the diminutive of Luna. The Luned of the Mabinogi may 
either be regarded as a celticized form of Lunete, or as a homoph- 
onous Welsh name for one originally French ; as, for instance, 
Peredur for Perceval. The only occurrence of Lunete outside 
the Yvain legend is in the Livre d’Artus.’ There she is the 
beautiful and clever cousin of Niniane. Although this reference 
associates her again with the Perilous Fountain, it is none the 
less very significant because, as Miss Paton has recently shown," 
in the story “‘of one fay, Niniane; there is an echo of the old 
Diana myth that lingered about the lakes and woods.” The 
Merlin‘ tells us that Niniane (there called Viviane) was the gift 

1 See ibid., X. 

2Summarized by E. Freymond, Zeitschrift far franzdsische Sprache, Vol. XVII, p. 89. 

3 Op. cit., p. 239. 


4P. Paris, Romans de la table ronde (Paris, 1868-77), Vol. II, p. 174. 
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of Diana: her father Dionas lived in the forest of Briosque, 
where he liked to hunt; more than once he had met the goddess 
of the woods, Diane, whose godson he was and who had given 
him his name; one day Diane granted him a don; this don was 
Niniane. Later on, we are told, it happened that Merlin built 
for Niniane a beautiful orchard, called the Repaire de joie et 
liesse. There was there a fountain by whose waters Merlin came 
to find his love La veille de la St. Jean, i. e., as we saw above, at 
the special festival of the wood-goddess, Diana. In the light of 
these facts, I think we must admit that the relationship of Lunete 
with Niniane is of some importance. One point is quite certain 
from the evidence of the Yvain, and that is that Lunete’s rdéle in 
the tale was originally coequal, if not identical, with that of 
Laudine. In fact, she has more grounds for Yvain’s attentions 
that the proud mistress of the Fountain herself. Does she not 
say at the beginning? 

Et sachiez bien, se je pooie, 

Servise et enor vos feroie; 

Que vos le feistes ja moi.' 


It is she who saves his life subsequently by giving him the ring ; 
it is she who presides over every step of his career, who finally 
brings him back to the Fountain, and whom Yvain rescues from 
torture. Moreover, her attitude to her mistress is surely not the 
subservience of a mere messenger: it is not Laudine but Lunete 
who determines that Laudine must marry Yvain, though he be 
the murderer of her husband; and, again, it is the same faithful 
guardian who reunites the great lady with her defender. Thus, 
Lunete was in every way fitted to become the amie of the 
renowned Gawain, whom Crestien likens to the sun, as he does 
Lunete to the moon, not alone because of her goodness of heart, 
but also por ce que Lunete a non.’ 
In concluding his first episode, Crestien says : 


Prise a Laudine de Landuc, 
La dame, qui fu fille au duc 
Laudunet, don an note un lai.’ 


1 Vss. 1001-3. 2Vs, 2414. 3 Vss, 2151-58. 
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This is the only mention of the heroine’s name in the entire 
poem. Six manuscripts (including M and S) omit it altogether, 
reading La dame de Landuc in place of Laudine de Landuc. 
Hartmann von Aue’ of course retains Laudine, but the Welsh 
version’ calls the heroine simply the “Lady of the Fountain.” 
To my knowledge, the name is not found elsewhere in Arthurian 
literature. Evidently it was not widely known, at least not in 
the form of Laudine.* Leaving aside for the moment the associ- 
ation of Laudine with Landuc, it will be remembered that I men- 
tioned above the prevalence of Diana in the popular form of La 
diane—which in Brittany seems to have given the curious variant 
La Guenne. Crestien and his contemporaries are notably care- 
less about their proper names, witness: Erec d’Estregales, due to 
a fusion of Breton Weroc with Welsh Rydderck;‘ Blihis, identi- 
cal with Bleheris or even Bleobleheris,’ Giflet with Gerflet ; 
Waucher de Denain, known widely as Gautier de Dourdon,’ etc. 
Instances of this kind might be multiplied. Why, then, especially 
when we consider the pertinence of such an identification, should 
not Laudine be a perverted form of La diane, which Crestien, 
or his predecessor, either misunderstood or purposely misrepre- 
sented, just as the scribes of his own work, ignorantly or 
wittingly, supplanted Laudine with La dame ? 

Turning to Landuc, we find this place mentioned prominently 
in the romance Durmart li Gallois.' At Landuc it is en mi la 
pree that Cardroians li Ros has established a sparrow-hawk in 
honor of his love, Yde or Ydain de Landuc— in substance an 
adventure similar to the one at Lalut, described by Chrestien, at 
which Erec wins the hand of Enide.* The parallel grows more 

1 Iwein, ed. E. Henrici, 2 vols. (Halle, 1891-93). 


2 Mabinogion, French transl., by J. Loth, Cours de littérature celtique (Paris, 1889), Vol. II. 

3 Wace, Brut, vs. 8217, says that Merlin stopped at a fountain near Labenes (var. 
Laubane). The Marques de Rome (ed. Johann Alton, Tibingen, 1889), p. 60, tells of the 
sister of the emperor of Constantinople, Laurine, whose resort is called Beau Manoir, 
round about which there is a vergier, with fruitful trees and sparkling fountains. 

4E. Brugger, “ Beitrage zur ErklArung der arthurischen Geographie,” Zeitschrift far 
franzdsische Sprache, Vol. XX VII, p. 113. 

5Cf. G. Paris, Romania, Vol. VIII, p. 425. Miss Weston sees in this Blihis the Breri of 
the Tristan, the author of the original source of the first continuation of the Perceval. See 
Grober objections, Zeitschrift far romanische Philologie, Vol. XXIX, p. 248. 

6 Romania, Vol. XXXII, p. 585. 1 Ed. Stengel (Stuttgart, 1873); cf. vss. 2005 ff. 

8 Erec, vss. 393 ff. and 6249 ff. 
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striking when we note that Cardroians (like Mabonagrain) is pos- 
sibly resolvable into Caer d’Evrains, i. e., City of Evrains, and 
Evrain we remember as the hospitable host in Erec, at whose 
castle Erec spends the night before proceeding to the Joie de la 
Cour. Phillipot’ has shown that Evrains originally means “gold,” 
and the “city of gold” would thus be the other world. This sug- 
gests at once the name Laudunet, for Laudunet is, according to 
the Prose Tristan,’ the “king of the red city,’’ obviously a similar 
mysterious abode. Laudunet’s chief part in romance was to have 
acted as a messenger to Arthur’s court at the time of Mark’s abdi- 
cation. The message he delivered was answered by Arthur 
through the medium of no other than Yvain. When, now, we bear 
in mind that the Yvain incident of the ‘“‘Castle of Ill Adventure” 
furnishes a close parallel to the Joie de la Cour of the Eree, it 
becomes more and more manifest that in composing Yvain Chres- 
tien was pursuing his usual custom of repeating and elaborating 
a former situation, previously treated by him, and which in this 
instance, as in others, he has spun about a fresh story. Obviously 
this situation is that of the Joie de la Cour; and the ‘‘lai’’ con- 
cerning Laudunet probably had reference to it. The original 
heroine of this tale was a fay, I think. Perhaps her name was 
Idain. Possibly even she is to be identified with the Imane von 
der Beafontane (Imaine de la Bele Fontaine) whom Wolfram 
mentions.’ And the adventure itself occurred at Landuc or Lalut— 
for the two seem to me to be one—where the sparrow-hawk was 
exhibited. In place of Idain we find substituted in the one case 
Enide, and in the other Laudine.‘ At all events, it is possible to 
assume that the Lady of the Fountain was not originally called 
Laudine, but rather La Diane, and that the latter name was 
altered, celticized so to speak, when once brought into relation 
with a prevailing literary theme. 

If the above view be correct, the further association of the 
Dameisele Sauvage with Silvauus follows as a matter of course. 


1 Romania, Vol. XXV, pp. 258-94. 2 Ed. Loeseth (Paris, 1891), p. 438 and §§ 594 and 608. 

3 Brugger, loc. cit. and Zeitschrift fir franzdsische Sprache, Vol. XXVIII, p. 1, would 
identify Imane with Niniane. Perhaps all three names are related. 

4 That is, provided the Durmart preserves the original episode. There might then be a 
phonetic connection between Ide and Enide, and Idain and Laudine. 
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For the relationship between Diana and the wood-sprite Silvanus 
was particularly intimate, and this intimacy exists also between 
Laudine and the Dameisele Sauvage, who apparently warns her 
mistress whenever her sacred precincts are to be invaded. That 
the character should here be a woman instead of a man is of no 
great importance; there were silvane as well as silvani. 

In the light of the above data, it seems reasonable to infer that 
the basis of the Yvain is, as Baist first claimed, a Mdrchen. 
The fairy-tale manner, as he has shown, crops out in many points 
of the romance. It is evident even in Calogrenant’s characteri- 
zation of his own adventure: 

Car ne vuel pas parler de songe, 

Ne de fable ne de mangonge, 

Don maint autre vos ont servi 

Ainz vos dirai ce, que je vi.' 
And, further, it is clear that the conte on which Crestien drew 
represented a version of the Italic Diana myth. And should this 
inference prove too far-sweeping, it is at least probable that the 
source itself was a fusion of this theme with one of Celtic origin. 
The testimony of the names, the general plot, certain notable 
details, as well as the evidence of other literature of the epoch, 
point to this conclusion. The Yvain is what it is by reason of 
the episode of the Fountain. That constitutes the distinctive ele- 
ment of the romance, the other incidents being either subsidiary 
or present in a greater or less degree in other works of Crestien. 
Certain minor features are clearly additions, embellishments in 
some cases, taken from outside sources. Thus, the localization of 
the Fountain at Broceliande is in imitation of Wace— Crestien 
probably never visited Brittany—and the incident of the “sing- 
ing birds” on the mystic tree was taken from the Vision litera- 
ture. Possibly Crestien himself heard the Fountain story near 
his native heath; he mentions Argone’ in one of the lines of the 
poem, and the forest of Argone stood under Diana’s special care. 

But whatever was the poet’s particular source, it is clear that 
he treated this source in his own peculiar way, molding it instinc- 
tively to accord with the current literary forms, combining it with 


1Vss, 171-74. 2Vs, 3228. 
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whatever antecedent material he chose, and making it, in true 
medieval style, the vehicle of ideas it was never meant to convey, 
And here, to my mind, lies the main value of the Celtic hypothe- 
sis: in making clear that Laudine is in spirit a typical fairy- 
mistress. She is beautiful beyond comparison, proud and 
disdainful to those about her, and toward one like Yvain, who 
has once submitted to her charms, absolutely relentless. More- 
over, the journey to her abode—in two descriptions at least—is 
beset with the usual obstacles found in the Celtic description of 
the journey to the fairy realm, such as “hospitable host” and 
“giant herdsman.’ But we should bear in mind that the Celtic 
adventure story was during the second part of the twelfth century 
the established formula of literary expression, Crestien shows his 
recognition of this important fact in several ways: by introducing 
again and again other-world adventures into his romances; by 
connecting the eastern story of Cligés with King Arthur’s court. 
Furthermore, the disdainful lady existed not only in legend as the 
fairy mistress, but also in life as the obdurate molder of literary 
convention. Such a one in real life was Eleanor of Poitou, the 
précieuse of her time, or Marie of Champagne, for whom Crestien 
plied his pen and bowed his spirit. His best-known representa- 
tion of her in literature is as Arthur’s queen, Guinevere. But 
she was evidently not to his liking; court poet that he was, by far 
more précieux than his contemporary Thomas, in his inmost soul 
he preferred to Guinevere the trustful and faith-abiding Enide, 
at once the wife and amie of her liege. And so in Yvain, though 
ignorance and convention have transformed the goddess of the 
lake and the wood’ into a soulless literary type, Crestien yet 
remains true to a certain ideal in that he depicts the great lady as 
the antithesis of herself, as 
cele qui prist 
Celui qui son seignor ocist.’ 


WiuraM A. Nitze. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


1 Yvain, vss. 2366, 2367: 
“ Qu’ele estoit au mien esciant 
Plus bele que nule deese.” 
2Vss. 1809, 1810. 
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